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ALEC OPENED THE DOOR OF THE CAGE AND RUSHED IN, THE LION ALL THR TIME ROARING MENACINGLY, 


UNA’S VOW. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER I. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


Fettonsnaw is a sleepy little town in the Mid- 
lauds, hardly fndeed reaching the diguity of 
‘being called a town, though its inhabitants 
would doubtless resent with indignation the idea 
of its being termed a “' village.” 
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is on the occasion of the annual “ fair,” 
ted ip O :tober, after the harvest 
thered and garnered, and the hop-picking is 
over—jast, when the home brewed ale 


best. 
or market place, booths are 
counters displaying tempting rib- 


pitt 
: 





bons and flowers and laces, such as are dear to | collected in front of the tent, evidently im- 
the feminine soul, rostrums sre set up from | pressed by his eloquence, surged towards the en- 
which ** Cheap Jacks” bawl out the excellences | trance, with the result that the booth became 
of their wares, while the beatings of drums, and | speedily packed. 
clashing of brass cymbals on raised platforms} In the crowd were two young men, whose 
outside wooden curavana, call the attention of | appearance marked them cut from the rest—as 
the passers to the “enormous attractions” | a matter of fact they were officers, staying in 
of the show within—all of which may be viewed | Feltonshaw for the fishing, and had come ont 
for the modest sum of .threepence. | ‘to see the fun of the fair,” as they termed it, 
“ Come in, ladies and gentlemen | Come in!" | though they had hardly bargained for visiting 
cried the showman, a man of middle age, short, | the inside of a show. 
stout, and red faced, whose voice had grown However, finding themeelves impelled in the 
hoarse and raucous from constant shouting. direction of the entrance, they yielded to the 
“Come and see the ficent spectacle that pressure, and paid their threependes, little 
has been patronised by all the crowned heads of | thinking, that to ove of them, at least, the moet 
Europe! Come and see little Jimmy, the most | important crisis of his life had come. 
famous clown in all the world; what'll make’) They were both handsome young fellows, 
you die of laughing! Come and see Arie! the | though the younger, whose name was Alec 
flying gymnast! Come and see the heroic Una, | Beresford, bore the palm in the matter of good 
who is only ten years of age, and yeb ventures | looks. 
alone into a den of fierce and fiery lions, panting | He was tall, and broad-shouldered, with crieply 
for her blood |” curled fair hair, and well cut features, expressive 
Here he made a pause, and the crowd that had | of coursge and determination, which might ab 
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times amount to recklessneas—perhaps, indeed, 
the “dare devil” look in those blue eyes of his 
lent them half their charm, 

‘To for a penny, in for a pound, Chandos,” 
he eaid, gaily, to hia friend; ‘‘ we'll etay and see 
the show out, though I'm afraid the prospect of 
laughing till I die at the antics of the clown is 
not, on the whole, a very invitingone. It would 
be such an ignominious way] of yielding up the 
ghost, wouldn’t it?” > 

“You needn't be afraid,” responded: Chandos, 
somewhat grimly. ‘‘ I expect you have heard the 
jokes he'll repeat so many times before that 
their value is very considerably discounted.” 

His prophecy proved to be correct, and Beres- 
ford yawned so dismally that his companion 
suggested a retreat. But to this the younger 
man would not agree. 

“I want to see the flying gymnast,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ to say tothing of the den of lions, By 
the way, there is the den; but where are the 
lions? So faras I can make out there is but 
one, though he is an ugly encugh brute in all 
conacience. He looks dangerous, too, I shouldn't 
relish tackling hima myself.’’ 

Chandos followed his glance across to the iron 
barred cage, in which wae pacing a great, gaunt, 
hungry- looking lion, who pauzed now and again 
in his monotonous stride to regard the crowd 
with ferocious red eyes, and an angry snarl, 
which showed the gleam of his big white teeth, 
An ugly customer, without doubt ! 

The attention of everyone seemed concentrated 
on this cage and itsiumate, The “ flying gym- 
nast” appeared, and went through her gyrations } 
but no one tuok very much rotice of her, though 
her cheeks were painted a bright rej, aud she 
kissed her hand, and smiled without ceasing; 
but things were sitered when the showman— 
who bad bronght hie big drum inside—rapped 
out a few joud beats, and then proclaimed,—- 

‘*The apparalleled attraction will now begin— 
the maidey,Una,with no other protection than ber 
own innocence, will beard the mighty King of 
the Forest, and show her dominion over bim by 
forcing him.to go through a lengthy and interes>- 
ing performance, ending with «tending on theskde 
of the conquered beast, and letting off & moaguift 
cent display of fireworks,” 

The excitement was intens«, and a lond hurrah 
went from the throats of the densely-packed 
multitude, who, with one accord, swayed towards 
the iron-barred cage. 

Hardly had he ceased spesking before a small 
and wonderfully graceful child bounded ont from 
behind a drawn curtalo, and stood for a momeut 
to survey her audience, 

She did not look above eleven, or at most, 
twelve years of age, and yet her whole demea- 
nour was instinct with a curious sort of power, 
which at once produced its effect. 





She was dressed in tights, which showed every 
line of her slender bud beautifully - modelled limbs, 
while from her shoulders hung a leopard ekin 
that added considerably to the pictureequeness of | 
her appearance. 

Her hair, which was long and dark, aa’ 
iteelfin a thick mane over her shoulders; her | 
emall face was very pale, and would have been 
plain bot for a pair of truly magnificent eyes, 
flashing like jewels from beneath black brows 
that met together scroes her temples, 

*‘Good Heavens!” exclaimed Beresford, in- 
voluntarily, *‘they surely will uot let euch an 
atom risk life and limb in an encounter with that 
surly brute. It is murder—neither more nor 
less,” 

** Oh, I expect she has done it many times be- 
fore, and the lion is pretry well tamed,” returned 
Chandos ; *' besides, there are sure to be atten- 
danta hanging about with red-hob pokers ready 
to beat him off if he should attempt to cut up 
rough.” 

“Only the probabilities are that before they 
could get near the life would be crushed out of the 
child. Such exhibitions ought not to be allowed. 
They are a dizgrace to humanity.” 

* All the same humanity seeme to enjoy them,” 
answered Chaucos, drily, ‘' Hear how they cheer 
her, and see how they press round her. They 
would tear you in pieces if you were to try and 





ioterfere with the promised performance, Ib is 


the one event of the to which the others 
have been but the prelude. The danger of it is 
the spice that gives it such a fayour. You need 
not distress yourself, Beresford. It is 
enough the child is deatined to be finally. 

by the lion ; but I don’tbsuppose the event will 
take place on this particular evening.” 

Alec seemed to hear what he was say- 
ing—his eyes and attention were both fixed on 
the small slight figure with ite barbarous leopard- 
skin t, atanding motionless in “front of the 
cu , calmly regarding the hundreds of people 
surrounding her, 

She neither bowed nor smiled—indeed, there. 
was a flicker of something that looked like con- 
tempt in her eyes, and the lines of the mouth 
were seband stern. The expression was one that 
should not have been seen on so young a creature 
—there was no childish gaiety, no reckless delight 
in a foolhardy undertaking—only a determination 
to exert the power of her childieh will in an en- 
counter that she knew might cost ber her life, 

The showman handed ter a whip, and, with a 
certain fairy-like lightness that seemed peculiar 
to her, che sprang forward and entered the cage, 
cracking her whip asshe did so, =, 

The lion stopped, glaréd at her for a moment, 
then retreated to the farther end and crouched 
pay» Saggy a low growl, his red eyes still fixed 


on . ‘ 

A hush fell’ on the assembled people ; there 
was a breathless expectancy in their attitude as 
they all pushed forward 0 as to be nearer the 
scene of operations ; but not a word was spoken. 

The child’s gave never faltered. With the 
mesmeric power of thoee wonderful eyes she 
seemed to dominate the great brute at her feet 
and force him te-own her mastery. Then she 
began to put him through the usual performance, 
drivicg him from one end of the cage to the 
other, forcing him to jump over s stick she held 
out, and makiog him lie down at her feet, 
Nor she sprang on his side and fired off 


pis 

A loud burst of applause greeted this grand 
finale, and, in their ea eas, the people pressed 
close up to the cage, 4 ardiog the cord that 
had been stretched in front of it to keep them 
away, 

Perha: ‘their proximity irritated the lion ; 

rha i was hungrier, and hence more sulky 
than usual ; anyhow, as the child jumped tothe 
ground, with the intention of leaving the cage, 
he aleo sprang up, and with a roar that seemed 
veritably to shake the flimsy booth struck the 
defencelesa little figure one blow which laid her 
prone in the dust, 

There was a moment's horrified silence, broken 
by the shrill scream of a woman, whofell fainting 
into her neighbour’s arms. Then the crowd 
divided, and the tall figure of Alec Beresford 
forced its way to the front, people falling back 
right and left to efford him passage. 

Afterwards they recalled how white and set 
his face looked, and how the muscles of his finely 
kuit frame seemed to stiffen into iron as he stood 
for a breathing space in front of the cage, teking 
in the exact position of affairs, and braciog him- 
self as if for some tremendous effort, ' 

One of the attendants advanced with an iron 
bar in his hand, It was his duty to stand ab the 
entrance to the den while the child was withio, 
80 as to be ready to come to her assistance if she 
needed help ; but on this particular evening he 
had been drinking outside inatead of mounting 
his customary guard, aod the proprietor of the 
show had decided to let the performance go on as 
usual, trusting to chance that things would turn 
out all right. 

The man looked daged and bewildered. He was 
& powerful fellow, but the beer had muddled hie 
brains, and one glance into his drink-soddened 
face told Alec Beresford that his, interference 
would be worse than uzeless, 

The young officer wasted no time, Snatching 
the iron bar from the other’s nerveless hands he 
opened the door of the cage and rushed in, to be 
greeted by a menacing roar from the lion, who 
still kept his paw on the child's chest, And now 
Alec saw that the girl was neither kilied nor, 
senseless, for thovgh she lay quite motionless 
under the crushing weight of the animal’s foot 





pontheenng atta-cgg his own with an 
on ie. » under- 
| her danger, and the fact Feige coarse 


resculog her. 1 ot 
Afterwards, who looked on spoke’ of the. 
events of the next few seconds with breath, 


as one speaks of moments when the tension on. 
the nerves is atretched to its uttermost limit, 
What would be the end of this battle between 
the young fair-faced Englishman and that dread 
king of bealts, Who greeted ‘his ‘witha. 
t c roar, and seemed to transfer his: tion 
from his helpless victim on the floor to this new 
an ~ Would they eee the young officer 
lying crushed and maimed by the side of the 
child, or would he indeed vindicate the claims 
of man to complete dominion over the brite 
creation ? a 

Once more the lion retreated, but only to 
= fresh ager for 2 watch: - 

is opportunity as 8 g@ into 
the air, he met him with the iron baer whi he 
trust full {nto the savagéopen mouth, and with 
such tremendous force as to make the beast recoil, 
Then, before the lion could recover himeelf, the 
young man had svatched up the child and escaped 
from the den, while a ning roar of cheering, 
which seemed as if it would never stop, burst 
from the lips of the excited spectators. 





CHAPTER II, 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 


“ Hers, this way—bring her in here,” said the- 
showman, whose rubicund face had paled very 
considerably as he saw the child's peril—though, 
it may be observed, he made no efforh to go 
to her aid. 

He held back the curtain, and Aleo laid his 
burden down ou a long box, which doubtless von- 
tained some of the " properties ” of the establish- 
ment. The child, who haf closed her eyes, now 
opened them, and looked round, though she did 
not attempt to move, and then Alec observed, for 
the firat time, that the poor little creature’s chest 
was frightfully torn, and the blood, gushing from 
the wounds, had stained both the “tights” and 
the leopard skin she wore a deep red, 

“Send for a dostor,” he exclaimed, quickly, 
while he tried to staunch the blood ; “you had 
better lose no time about it, either—we don’t 
know the full extent of the poor little thing’s 
injuries,” 

Instead of obeying, the showman—whose name 
was Wilcox—planted his firmly on the 
ground, and faced the ¢ficer in an argumenta- 
tive attitude. 

“ Now look here, young gen’elmav,” he said, 
“ its all very fine for you to take a igh ‘and, and 
eay, ‘ Fetch the doctor,’ bub doctors costs money, 
and I haven’t got no spare cash about me to 
throw away. If the doctor's to be had, it will 
only be on ecndition that you pay the piper.” 

Allright, I'll undertake to do so, but itseeme 
to me you are very much of a brute, my good 
friend, and that the sooner some one seis the law 
on you for allowiag this child to im- 
peril her life in order to put money in your 
pocket the better,” observed Beresford, scorn- 
fully. Then, being something ofa su him- 
self, he called fora bow! of water & sponge, 
and with iofinite care and tenderness began to 
examine the little girl's hurts, 

Although the wounds bled s good deal they 
proved, happily, not to be very deep, and, as far 
as Alec could judge, no vital part was injured. 
He had in his pocket a flask containing brandy, 
aud‘a little of this, diluted with water, he gave 
the patient, before making a eoft pad with some 
linen, and binding iv acroas the chijd’s chest, 

She was very quiet duting bis’ ministrations. 
With her eran dark ply i het he wer 
movement, but not a w ‘ ups, er 

and itbough 
tracted 


self-control was 


more than once a swift spain of pain contrac 
her brows, she eet her little white teeth firnily 
together, as if with the determination’ of pre- 


venting a sound issuing bape ie 1s 
Wilcox stood looking on with a lowering brow, 
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ving such help as Beresford demanded, but | Poor remy ey ob What would be her | that she would repay this friend with the un- 
pie te meretlons at 2st ultimate fate} he w bg ji, devotion of her whole existence’ 
The officer had taken bis coat off, and | Just then the hom Chandos had agen for ‘her's. ile that seemed likes 
rolled up his shirt sleeves to the elbow. His arm, | volunteered to ro page Mo asia a quick ong dra of delight. Alec did not, do alee 
-ekin, | examination confirmed Loppers 8 own opinion. ves, and when he took the little waif 


“ There,” he said, rlaing frome | bis ionata, aloe 
rolling an imprempta cushion to place under 
the child's head, J think you are more comfort- 
able for that, aren't you } 

She made.an affirmative motion, and Beresford 
turned te the showmasn,— 

hangs now, ab any rate till.the fostoc 
comes, but you must keep very .quiet. 
know en Pokey ts aware of the, danger of 
shaking her for hemorrhage should set in, and 
then there would be the very mischief to pay,” 

“Tes all very fine for you to say keep her 
quiet,” growled the mau, ‘bus I should like to 
know how it’s to be done ; p 
niger Oe giving 


and howare we to 
once §,” 

“The child ig not In @ fit) condition: to be 
rattled about In @ travelling caravan.” 

“Then she must stay behind and go into the 
work’ue, She may just as well stay for all the 
good she'll ever be to me again, When once. an 
aceldent like this happens it’s all up with the 
performers~-they lose their nerve, and aren't 
ha’porth of: good. I’ve seen it over and over 
again.” 

en Is she your daughter ?” asked Beresford. 

“Not she—no relation, whateumdever. Her 
mother brought her here three or four years ago, 
and they both jtmed the troupe; but the mother 
died, and as the little un had’ no where else to go 
T let her stay on. What she did in the perform - 
ance paid for her grub, pci oa can’t expect me 
to keep her for not , and the time’s come for 
us to part company—the sooner the better now.” 

There was a dogged. determination in his. voice 
and manner, which *convinced Aleb that remon- 
strance would be’thrown awey upon him. 

The same conviction stemed borne in on the 
child. Into‘her yes there crept the pathos of a 
blank despair, her’ pallid face Ww grey, and 
with a sudden movement she clasped tier two 
small hands together, and lifted them as if in 
prayer to Alec, 

urun young man was touched by the involun- 
tary appeal—the more, perhaps, because 1b was 
not a verbal one. 

**You surely won’t be heartless enough to leave 
the little thing to strangers!” he exclaimed; 
“it would be a cruel act on your part.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Beggars mustn’t bechoosers, I’ve got a wife 
and fam’ly of my own to think of,” 

Where is your wife ?” 

“ She's gone on towards Weston with the other 
posit We ain’t got the whole of the show 

e' 


‘She would blame you if yot left the child 


hind.” 

“Notahel, Her and Una don’t geb on—never 
did, She oy the child vates her with her 
quiet | black eye—sometinies she 
1 thét eyes of hers, and 
ae Hc het She'll be jolly 

tle baggage, especially as 
tae any ae You may 
‘on that point 
difficule to maké hie mind 
just at present. He knew that 






ar wey nd on careful nursin, 
and he much ababred whether her remove ovat 
to the Loves Tnfirmery would not beé at- 
tended wih th consequences, 
How. de was to her he saw from 
her Was :more touched than he 
a ; mournful pathos of her eyes, 
That she was no relation to Wen he a |S 
waa a delicacy r features 
er demeanour that was entirely 


ia hin. ie 


"quiet and well lo 
‘attention, and. if obs did not 





The wounds were bad ones they would heal 
all right, he said, py Ae patient were kept 
oy but for the next few 
poseible care and 
woody them he would. 
not answer for the 


Alec followed him out so pay bia his fee, and 
then told him of the child's probable removal to 
the Workhouse. 


Wor’ 
The doctor ‘his shoulders significantly, 
are ninety-nine out of a 
hundred agalnat her,” he said ; 


ays she wo 


“Then the pohevaiien 
"but, perbapa, 


under the circumstances, the besé thing that can 
befall her is death. Life in a Workhouse fa not 
a delectable thing to look forward to. She is a 
sensitive little creature too, and would suffer 
serenely, T should think she has gentle blood 

He hurtied off, for he was due at anobher case, 
and Alec stood alone In the evopty booth, which 
was dark now save for one flaring gas jet that 
still remained unextinguished. 

At the other end the lion lay in his cage — 
ing and in pain, his prot sounding doubly 
loud in the dim and empty silence. 

Weighed down by a sudden sense of responsi- 
bility Alec returned to the child’s side to find 
that she had slightly moved from her former 
porlaier and two red spots of excitement glowed 

her otherwise pallid cheeks, I» is likely enough 
Wileox had been speaking to her, for when her 
eyes rested shtiwecitarii upon him they showed 
unmistakable repulsion. 

Chandos stood at a little distance looking at 
his watch. 

“To's after twelve o'clock, Beresford—aren’t 
you coming home?” 

“Yes, I suppose 40. There's nothing else to 
be done.” He approached the couch and took 
the patient’s hands in his, bending down as he 
did so, ‘ Well, good-bye my small friend—you 
“ a plucky wale creature.” ‘ ee 

he slender fragile-looking fingers cl round 
his, and held them as {f in a vice, the child’s lips 
moved, the colour faded from her cheeks, her 
expression. one of agonised entreaty. 

“ Don’t leave me—I shall die if you do—don’s, 
don’t leave me! You are the only friend I have 
in the world.” 

The words seemed forced from her in gir of 
hereel!, and it is impossible to convey an idea of 
their wild anguish. 


The piteousness of her position struck Beres- 


ford afresh, 

His heart was always ready to soften at the 
sight of distress, and this small, maimed, helpless 
creature appealed to every feeling of chivalry sf) 
his nature, 

She had no friends in the world save himself ! 
How could rs go and abandon her to her. fate 


Yielding to a sudden impulse, which he would 
not allow himself time to repent of, he turned to 
his friend, 


"© Look here, Chandos, let us take the poor 
pera round to our lodgings. Mrs, Clarke has a 


pare room where we can pub her, sud we cap 
hak diter her antil she gets all right.” 

“ane raised his eyebrows, with ove in- 

« Ohad hye - 

“ Oh, bang terwards! Sufficlent unto’ the 
day isthe evil We'll talk of that when 
the time arrives, t all we have to do 

to get her we Ting oné of these rugs 
on two , we Ph ‘put her {nside, and carry 


Ourselves.” 
pation said no more. He had let ib be 
cary understood that he accepted no rg ig 
ity, ad if Beresford liked to play re pid 
pre- 


by pa laixote, why, he must 
Sees aes t the cme uences, 


nah the ) that.leapt into Una’s 
ei ogo he like two great liquid | ¢ 


Ste Oats Re VEd, & tabs, of thanks, but deep down 
in her heart d.a vow which domi- 
nated the rest of ee it life—a vow of gratitude 





+ pr it was with the resolve to do ‘the 
he could for her.. 

| While, during her convalescence, she thie on the 
doch in wf auuny south room that had been 
fat her be would bring her in flowers, and 

ong ta or gan such Ss Ker Satie had never 

ene Sotared, and better than all, he would aft | 
pet her and talk to her of his ho 
his boyhood, of his mother—whomt he idolis 

One day he showed Una her picture, and the 
child was amezed at the delicate girlish beauty of 
the face. 

“She looks so young,” she eaid, gazing earn- 
estly at the blue eyes and golden hair of the 
miniature. 

-“ She is young—comparatively, that x ng sys 
she is only eighteen years’ older than I 

‘And how old are you!” queried the ® child, 
innocently. 

“Twenty-one, which brings my mother up to 
thirty-nine. But she does not look any 
like that age, She is so small and fair, Pir 
graceful, that she might almost pass for « girl.” 

Una looked from the portrait to the young 
man’s own face, and back again. 

Yes, they were‘alike, mother and son, but the 
expression of the former lacked the dunny frank- 
ness and generosity that made the charm of 
Alec’s bolder features. 

“You must make a friend of my mother, 
Uoa,” added the young man. “I have not told 
her anything about you yet; but I am counting 
on her aid with regard to your future. We can’t ' 
- you go back to the caravans again, you 

now.” 

The child shivered, and put her hands across 
her eyes, as if to shut out some terrible viebi 

She had already given Beresford full pay of 
her past life--or rather, such ‘details ‘as 
could remember, ~ 

She did not know exactly bow old ‘she was, 
bub she fancied about twelve or thirteen, 
although Wilcox had put her down on the pro- 
gramme of hiv performance as much younger, 

For the last few yeara she had travelléd about 
be his company, in which her mother had been 

former on the tra 
fore that they h 
her father had died, 

The child did not seem to remember much 
about him, except the fact that he had been kind 
to her—which was more than could be said of 
her mother. 

Her life in the caravan had been a hard 
ri y of late, since Mra, Wilcox had develo; 

islike’ to her, and had lost no opportunity of 
waiting her spite against her. 

Many times Una had been on the Ketsoaine of 
running away; but then—as she pa 
added—there was nowhere for her to run to. 

To the best of her belief she had not a single 
friend or relation, 

Alec grew fond of her, as, indeed, ib was his 
nature to grow fond of all maimed or helpless 
creatures, 

Besides, ehe was really fn herself a most inter- 
eating child, with a quick fancy, a bright imagf- 
nation, aud. a strength of character very rare in 
one so young. 

“Tots a oily she is not prettier,” he said to 
himeelf sometimes. “Her eyes aire too big for 
her fave, and the face itself ie so long and thin, 
She has plenty of hair, but it is lustreless, Per- 
haps she'll improve as she gets older.” 

en the wounds in her chest were quite 
healed he raid to her,— 

“T am goiog to take ycu into the real country, 
and show you. what an old-fashioned country 
house fs like. Next week we leave here for Oaken- 
burst, where we eball meet my mother, Lady 
Rosaline Beresford.” 

"Te — her home, then?” asked the 


child, q 

, “No “it yi a cousin of my father’e, a 
certain’ Colonel weahia : but he is gumarried, 
and has no nearer relations than ourselves 5 so 
my mother and I spend a good deal of our time 


lived in Australia, where 
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there, Ovr own house is in London, but it is 
amall and pcky compared with Oakenhurst. Be- 
sides, I hate London ; that was why I left it to 
come and take rooms down here, and fish with 
my friend Chandos,” 

Alec did not mention that he was universally 
regarded as the heir of Oakenhurst. Colonel 
Beresford was no longer a young nian, and it was 
very unlikely he would ever ; moreover, 
although be had never formally adopted his 
second cousin as his heir, he had allowed it to be 
understood that he would succeed him as master 
of Oakenhurst and its broad lands, He was very 
fond of Alec, and the two were on such good 
terms that the latter did not even ask permission 
to bring Una with him, but took it for granted 
he might dv so, 


od 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A FATAL PROMISE, 


Ir wae a lovely autumn afternoon when Una 
bad her first glimpse of Oakenburst—a red-brick 
mansion, with gable ends and a marble terrace in 


The trees in the park were partly bare of 
leaves, but those that remained were painted in 
gorgeous tints of crimson and orange, on which 
the setting sun threw level shafts of radiance, 

The eky was clear and blue, and low down in 
the west were piled up clouds of such golden 
splendour as made Una give utterance to a little 
ery of rapture. 

She was particularly sensitive to the grand 
sights of nature, with which certain chords in 
her own soul vibrated in swift eympathy. Alec 
watched with amused pleasure the quick changes 
that swept over her mobile face as the carriage 
‘bore them through the noble avenue of chestnuts, 
beyond which the deer were herding together 
under the wide-branched bracken, 

“* Well, how do you like it?” he asked, 

“It is lovely—lovely!” she returned, drawing 
+ breath. ‘‘I must pinch myself to make 
sure it is real, and not a dream that will fade 
away directly.” 

Before leaving Feltonshaw Alec had taken the 
child to a draper’s shop, and bought her such 
things as she required. And now, clad in a plain 
grey drees, with a touch of crimson at the throat 
—this was Una’s own ides, and Beresford had 
been pleased with the artistic sense that dictated 
ig—zhe looked like any other girl of his own rank 
of life. 

It is true she was not pretty, hut she possessed 
@ delicacy of feature and a grace of carriage that 
jent her a certain distinction, There wae nothing 
vulgar or even commonplace about her, 

Oa the steps of the house stood Lady Rosaline 
and Colonel Beresford ready to welcome the new 
arrival, 

The Colonel was a tall, square-shouldered, 
soldierly-iooking man, between fifty and sixty. 
Lady Hosaline resembled closely the portrait 
Alec always wore, only Una’s quick eyes noted 
a sort of artificiality about her that made one 
wonder whether those elaborate golden t:esees all 

to her, and whether the exquisite red- 
and-white of her complexion might nob owe 
something of its loveliness to paint and powder. 

Ber welcome to her son was warm and affec- 
tdonate ; but when he drew Una forward Lady 
Rosaline put up a pair of tortoiseshell lorgnettes 
and stared at the child as if she had been a 
natural curiosity. 

“What a Bayard you are, Alec!” she ex- 
claimed, with a faint tinge of amusement, dashed 
With savire, “ alwayé ready to succour the help- 
lees, desolate or oppressed. You must be pre- 
pared tio be taken in very often, my dear boy.” 

She let the eye glasses fall on their thin gold 
chain, and turned away, as if she had no 
further concern with Una—who stood quite still 
on the terrace, a deep, red flush staining 
her cheeks, and a quick rush of tears filling her 


eysa. 

The Colonel, who had closely observed the 
child, and, it may be remarked, he had been at 
firs} very much inclined to blame Alec for spring- 
ing euch a surprise upon him—felt sorry for the 
poor little waif, whose very existence Lady 





Rosaline thus ignored. Moreover, he noticed 
that though the tears in her eyes they 
were not permitted to With a strong effort 


Una forced them back, and as the colour faded 
from her cheeks she stood, like a small marble 
image, ber face as cold and exprestionless. 

“ Come along, little woman,” he said, kindly, 
** we must deliver you over to Mrs. Brand, who 
adores Master Alec, and wil] be quite ready to 
adopt you for his sake.” 

Mrs. Brand was the housekeeper—a stout, 
wholesome-looking, rosy-cheeked old woman, 
who had lived in the Colonel’s service five-and- 
twenty years, and, as he had truly remarked, 
adored Alec, She had been in the hall when 
the little scene took place on the terrace, and had 
therefore witnessed Lady Rosaline’scontemptuous 
treatment of the child. 

Now, for certain reasons of her own, Mra. 
Brand “could not abide Lady Rosaline,” and this 
made her all the more ready to protect the little 
new comer, whose quiet and gentle manners also 
won upon her for their cwn sake, So Una was 
established in the housekeeper’s room, and many 
were the talks she and Mra. Brand had together 
concerning Alec, To both he was a hero, only 
the yuunger and more sensitive nature wove 
about hima fairy web of imagination of which 
the elder was.incapable, 

Indeed, Una’s devotion to the young man was 
so intense that it almost verged on worship. 
Nothing was too good for Alec, no sacrifice was 
too great—he was the handsomest, bravest, best 
man under all the wide heavens, and his happl- 
nese must be assured at any price ! 

Although the house ily became filled with 
visitors Alec did nov by any means neglect his 
young charge. Every morning, directly after 
breakfast, he sought her in the housekeeper’s 
room, and took her out for a walk, and when- 
ever he had a spare hour during the rest of the 
day he made a point of spending it with her. 
From her window, too, she could watch his going 
out and coming iv, and for hours the child would 
sit motionless behind the curtain, quite content 
to forget everything—meals included—-for the 
chance of catching a glimpse of him. 

Amongst the visitors was one lady who was 
frequently his companion—-a tall, fair, slender 
a with a brilliant complexion, whoee name was 

ilda Fortescue. Una watched her with a 
curious pang at the heart ; she was so elegant, 
so high bred, so beautifully dressed, and so 
lovely that ip was no wonder Alec’s eyes should 
be fixed so admiringly upon her whenever they 
were together, Poor Una grew miserably, fran- 
tically jealous of that fair gir). 

“Oh, she’s @ beauty, and no mistake,” Mrs. 
Brand would say cometimes, when she saw the 
pair crossing the terrace, “and Mr, Alec may 
well be in love with her ; but she’s a baggage if 
I know anything about such things, in spite of 
her high rank, and the haughty way sbe carries 
her little golden head, She is playing for high 
stakes—nothing lezs than a coronet, but if she 
can’t get Lord Carstairs she'll fall back on Master 
Alec maybe,” 

The Earl of Carstairs was a blaré looking man 
of fifty ér thereabouts, who was also one of 
Colonel Beresford’s guests, and was snpposed to 
be on the look out for a young wife, After this 
confidence on the part of the housekeeper Una 
kept asharp watch both on him and For- 
tescue, her heart swelling with indignation at the 
thought that anyone whom Alec honoured with 
his regard should permit herself even to think of 
another man—Ear! or no Earl! 

Thus it happened that on more than one 
see ee ne nee, Line Caran ape Mies 

ortescue walki ther in the shrub that 
adjoined the om age wei 

They took no notice of her—a little, insignifi- 
cant girl, in a grey dress, whose large dark eyes 
were fixed so solemnly upon them. Neither did 
Una say one word of her discovery to Alec him- 
self, though of late he had taken to talking to 
her about Miss Forteecue—as a man will talk 
when he is in love, juat for the sake of repeating 
the beloved one’s name, and singing her praices, 
Of the frantic fever of jealousy be was rousing in 


the heart of his listener he had naturally no 
suepicion, 





1 


Lady Rosaline, of course, acted as hostess, and 


it frequently hap that Colonel Beresford— 
who did not like late hours—would retire fair 
early after dinner, leaving the others at the 

He himeelf hated cards, and never played;. 
but Lady Rosaline was at heart @ thorovgh: 
gambler, and there were whispers in the house of 
very high etakes being lost and won—stakes of 
whose maguitude the Colonel himself had no}. 
the slighteeb euspicion, 

Una heard all this gossip in the hottsekeeper’s 
room, She rarely said anything, but her ears 
drank in greedily every detail that was tn the 
least likely to affect her hero, If Alec loved 
Hilda 4 phe an hg then bags do all in vaesk 

wer te to get her—yes, though 
vara pose Miloe betes Bled at idea of losing 
him—for she well knew that hie marrisge would 
make all the difference in the world to his inter- 
course with her, 


On one occasion she had followed Hilda For- 
teacue out into the shrubbery, and saw her meet 
Lord Carstaire. The short autumn afternoon 
was closing in, the mist stole up in white 
wreaths from the meadows, and sun was 
setting behind ap purple clouds, The wind, 
as it moaned through the branches, seattered: 
showers of leaves from the trees, which lay in 
little heaps on the gravel path. 

Miss Fortescue was wrapped in rich furs, but 
Una, who had nothing on over her Fy Bir gy 
shivered slightly in the chill air, Te- 
treated to a path at the other end of the shrub- 
bery, so as nob to be seen of Lord Carstairs and 
his companion, and was walking up and > 
her heart hot within her at the idea of Hilda 
treachery, when the sound of her own name made. 
her turn quickly in the direction from whence 
it came, 

“ Una—I say, Una !” 

Aman stepped out from the shade of a clump 


of laurele—a wretched-looking ereature, with a. 
drink-sodden face and tattered te that 
hardly held together. A bat old hat was 


rammed tightly down over his brows, and his. 
puree —. ee jowl made him an 
u ly repulsive object. 

Tn spite of all, however, Una recognised him. 
as the man whose duty it had been to attend to 
the lion In Wilcox's circus, and who ought to 
have been at the door of the cage on the night 
when she so nearly met her death, 

“Steve. Hardy!” she exclaimed, involun- 
resi drawing back a pace, “ What brings you 
here ” 

‘ Icome becos I knowed you was ” re 
sos walking ect this sooruog cheug-stihitaghie 
you out morping ti 
pid wan Benygher I followed you back on the 
chance of getting a word with you.” 

“But what do you want with me!” 

‘“Help—that’s wot Iwant! Louk at this!” 
cried the man fiercely, showing his band avd 
wrist, which were really more like a bird’s claw 
than anything else; “ don’t it tell you a tale ? I’m: 
atarving, that’s wot I am, aud if I don’dt ged 
—s to eat soon I ehall just die for want 
of it.’ 

* Can't you get any work!” asked the child, 
whom a bard experience had made very practical 
for her years, 

“No sitch luck! After you left the circie, 
Wilcox turned me away he couldn't affurd 
to keep me on, and aince then I've been 
about hopivg to get something to do, or enov 
money to take me to London, where I should 
sure to find work. It was just a chance I see you 
this morning, and when I noticed how well- 
dressed you was, and how different you looked, I 
said to myself ‘‘ Una’ll help me. She’s a 
little thing, and she’s clever, it'll be ao easy 
her to set me on my er ee : 

The child looked grave. knéw the man 
both lazy and drunken, but, on the other 
he had often been kind to ber in the old 
days, and she was the most grateful little 
in the world, Besides, it was quite clear he 
~~ ape she would do what she could 


“] have half a sovereign, which Captain Beres- 
ford gave me as a ae she said—and there 


it 


lhe 


wasa catch in her breath, for she had bored 
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eeper’s room tea was already set 
and she wafted for Mrs, Brand’s appearance, in- 
tending to ask her for some bread and meat for 
the man outeide, But Mrs. Brand had gone to 
the village, and had not yet come back, and Una 
dared not address herself to any of the other 
servants, neither would she venture to take any 
food without ° 
The time went on, darkness fell, and yet the 
had not returned. Una at last 
determined to confide her dilemma to Alec. 
He had told her to come to him if she was in 
avy difficulty, but so farshe had not taken ad- 
vantage of his permission. 

His rooms were in the west wing, and as she 
went thither she met Colonel Beresford on the 
stairs! He spoke a kindly word to her, but 
she shrank back, with a feeling of timidity for 
which she could hardly account, and he 
on, Alec was not in the room, thou the 
papers on the writing table, and a half. finished 
letter, the ink of which was hardly dry, told 
that he had only recently left. 

On her way down Una had to pass Colonel 
Beresford’s study, the door of which was sjar, and 
from within she heard sounds which told her the 
apartment was tenanted. 

Probably Alec himeelf was inside; it could 
hardly be the Colonel, as he-had not had time to 
get back since Una passed him on his way down- 
stairs, . 


Under this impression she pushed the door 
gently and then saw the mistake she had 
made. spartment had indeed a tenant, but 
it was Lady Roealine Beresford. 

_Una was so taken aback that for» minute she 
did not stir. Standing on the threshold her quick 
glance took a mental photograph of the luxurious 
interior, and {t was an impression that never 
faded, that after events, only helped to 

more distinct. 

The curtains were drawn and the flames of a 
log fire played in their rich purple folds, and re- 
flected in the polished steel of fender 
and fireirons. 


Near the window was a writing-table, on which 
Were one or two open account books, and a long 
rae = ar a which gleamed golden in the 

& 

In the centre of the room stood Lady Rosaline 
—~h graceful, petite , in a tea-gown of pale 
blue velvet, and d te yellow-tinted lace, a 
bunch of Glofre de Dijon roses fastened in her 
corsage, 

At first she seemed too much surprised to 
poored then she demanded haughtily what the girl 


Una faltered some incoherent reply of wishing 
to see the Captain, which drew from Lady Rosa- 
line a sharp reprimand, and the abashed child 
silently retreated, closing the door behind her, 
pn oy tears sprang to her eyes. 

To her emotion and gain time to recover 
herself ehe inside the embrasure of one 
of the corrider windows, and stood there until 
after she heard Lady Rosaline leave the study, 
Then, with dry eyes and burning cheeks, she left 
her hiding-place, and slipping quietly downstairs, 
gained the housekeeper’s-room without meeting 
anyone save the Colonel, who was apparently on 
his way back to his apartment, and seemed too 
absorbed in thought to notice her, 


Mrs, Brand was still absent, so Una came toa 
sudden decision. There was on the table a cake 
that had been made on for her. She 
would take it to Hardy, and go without tea her- 
self, Surely there would be no dishonesty in 


Accordingly she ran out into the shrubbery, 
and delivered both cake and half-soverelgn into 
the willing hands of her pensioner, who looked 
" Was that all you get? It's precious 


: 
g 
a 


not unlikely the peelers is on my track ; but if 
will never trace me, for I shall 
away by morning. Now pro- 
mise that whatever happens you'll keep it dark 
that you’ve met me, and that you won't give a 
inkling of my name to whoever asks you.” 

His face, haggard and bloated, was close to 
hers ; his breath made horrible by drink and 
tobacco, caused her to draw back with a shiver of 
enn but his grasp on her wrist did not 
re 


** Promise,” he repeated, hoarsely, ‘ Promise !” 

“Very well, I promise—only loose my hand, 
and let me go,” 

He obeyed, and she sped from him like an 
arrow froma bow. Ib had begun to rain rather 
heavily, the paths were. soaked and muddy, and 
the trees shook down little showers of moisture 
as the wind swayed through their branches, 

The child was glad to get in the house again, 
where abe seated on a corner of the fender 
—a very favourite position of hers—and with her 
chin in the palm of her hand, and her elbow sup- 
ported by her knee, she gazed absently into the 
glowing heart of the fire, seving pictures there 
that sooner or later were sure to take the shape 
of Alec Beresford’s face. 

She was roused from her reverie by the entrance 
of Annette, Lady Rosaline’s French maid, whose 
eyes snapped with malicious satirfaction as she 
delivered her message—for she, in common with 
the rest of the servaute, had jealously resented 
the intrusion of Una into the household. 

* You come wis me to ye Colonel's room, my 
young fren’” she said ; “‘ you are vanted there on 
ver’ particular bisneas—bisness zat I sink you 
von’t like, I mph a nsf zat zere is trouble before 
you, my young en’ |” 

Loo » Una followed her to the 
. study, where Beresford and Lady Rosa- 
line stood on the hearthrug. : 

Ab the sight of their stern faces poor Una felt 
an instinctive presentiment of something terrible 
habging over her. 

(To be continued ) 
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A BIGHLY ingeniove apparatus called the 
* pneumatophor ” has just been invented, Its 
object is to enable miners, firemen, and others to 
breathe without difficulty when surrounded by 
after-damp, smoke from fires, or other noxious 
fumes. In its satchel ready for use it weighs only 
9lb., and furnishes sufficient air for a period of 
three-quarters of an hour. 

No big ship ever leaves port now without a 
camera and a supply of photographic materials, 
Thisis especially the case with whalers and 
other ships which go out on long cruises. A 
whale is worth from £600 to £1,000 ;and as it 
costa from £5,000 to £15,000 to send out and 


f maintain a whaler and her crew for her eatch, 


the men who furnish the money want to be 
assured of the —— conduct of the expedition, 
Every place the ship touches has to be photo- 
phed, and a photographic transcript has to 
shown of every Important ixcident of the 
cruise, 


CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and Suff Cured with Tonic ‘‘Docror” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 3/-, post free from 
Dr. Hoary, “ Glendower,” Bournemouth, Sample bottle 








and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &c., 6 Stamps, 





THE MASTER OF GLENTHORPE. 


—i0:— 


Dooror Recrnatp Vane had just taken: ff hie 
coat and donned an easy jacket and sat down to 
abook, in his slippers, when the peal of the 

-bell gave him an unpleasaut thrill, and 
slightly contracted his white forehead, 

* He was a fine, handsome man, tall and slight, 

with violet-dark eyes and soft, clustering browy 
hair—a man irresistibly agreeable to both men 

and women, and usually on pleasant terms with 
himself ; but now he gave the footman in attend- 
ance an impatient glance, 

"* Who is it, Slade ?” 

_ “* Want to see you immediately at Glenthorpe, 
sir,” 

“ Who is il1$” asked Doctor Vane, 

“Mr, Jervoise—very bad, sir.” 

“T am tired to death ; I've half a mind not to 
o,” muttered the doctor, lying back perversely 
n the easy chair which embraced him so grate- 

fully. ‘Why couldn’t they have sent for Lester ' 

He’s one of Jervoise’s kind.” 

“ He's very bad, sir,” murmured the man, 
gazing at his master with a faint surprise, 

“He was probably a little more free than 
usual last week—that’s what ails him,” returned 
Doctor Vane, taking himself, apparently by force, 
out of his easy chair and into his coat, ‘*Send 
round the brougham, Slade. This being every- 
body’s servant is a little hard on a man some- 
times,” he added, as the man disappeared. 

Ae he pulled on his gloves, it occurred to him 
that he did nob know Jervoise, Lagy 7 he was 
familiar, by hearsay, with his history, his habite, 
his reported vast wealth. 

His home was a beautiful one, surrounded by 
an extensive park—a pile of handsome architec- 
ture, backed with flowered terraces, and 
approached by a beautiful avenue of elms, 

eople drove out of the town upon the road 
which circled it; it had been an object of interest 
and admiration ever since it had been rebuilt, 
five years before, by Stephen Jervoise, the rich 
distiller. 

Regarding its interior wonderful stories were 
told—~of its lavish richnegs and the beauty of its 
mistress. 

Stephen Jervoise was over sixty, but he had a 
young wife. He had brought her to Glenthorpe 
three years before, but she was seldom ascen, 
What she did with her time was not known, 
except that she played and sang exquisitely. 
Some pitied her, everybody wondered about her, 
and Dr. Vane may have thought of her curiously 
as he found himself approaching the great house. 

An enchanting fragrance from great banks of 
purple heliotrope blew in his face as his horse 
trotted up the avenue, which he always after- 
wards associated with Mabel Jervoise, 

There was a servant at a side-door to take his 
horse, 

He entered the house, and was waited upon by 
another servant, who left him seated in a large, 
rich, dimly-lighted reception-room, 

It waz a dull day, and the light came brokenly 
through long purple-and-violet windows, past 
drapery of costly red silk. 

The sofas aud chairs were of black satin ; the 
floor was of dark, polished wood, covered with 
soft, polished skins and rich rugs; and in the 
sunless room & fire burned pleasantly behind a 
fender of glittering brass, 

The effect was fascinating, but a little 
depressing. And when the silence was broken 
by the rustle of silk, and a lady glided s ftly into 
the room, and bowed slightly to him before seat- 

herself in a luxurious chair at the side of the 
fender, he felt a3 if he were under a spell. 

"Doctor Vane, I presume? I am Mrs. Jervoie, 
A servant will show you to Mr, Jervoise’s room 
in a moment,” 

She had sorce soft silken knitting in her hands ; 
she wore a dress of lilac silk ; she was young and 
pale. 
He saw this as he rose and bowed, uttering 
some commonplace remark; and then he sab 
down, and studied Mrs. Jervoise’s face without 
the slightest {nterruption, 
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Vaurther than uttering her civil salutation,’ the 
lady took not the slightest notice of him. 

It waz an actually perfect face—not an unlovely 
Mine in {t, So fine, so’ fair; so goftly shaded, by 
pale gold hair, but so sad, 

It reminded him of the Master Dolorosa. ¢ Its 
soft, virgina: character was its especial charm, 
and he could have studied it: sitently for. ever, 
but that an instinct of politeness forced him to 
break the stillness after a few momenta. 

“Ts Mr. Jervoise very ill 1” 

SA pause, 

“TI do not know.” 

Her voice was singularly quiet and gentle. 

While he was studying her anewer,: still 


“another servant came and offered to conduct him 


to his patient. 
In the high, handsome chamber lay a fat, red- 


“faced man, obsequiously attended by hia valet 


and a nurse, and both evidently mortally afraid 
of him. 

One glance at the blood-shot black eyes aud 
the swollen veins, knotted in the flushed temples, 
told the professional man the character of the 
lilneas which. prostrated the master of Gien- 
¢horpe, 

“Do T' fiod you ill to-day, Mr. Jervolae t” 
asked D ctor Vane, seating himself at the bed- 


~ side. 


An affirmative, more emphatic than polite, 
uttered in a thick, husky voices, was the response, 

“That fool Lester gone to the races just when 
A needed him,” growled the sick man, “ He'll 
never darken these doors again, I'll show him 
whether I'm to be trifled. with or not. You can 
have agiance at me now, doctor.” 

Doctor Vane bowed, leaving his thoughts quite 


mmnsaid, as he quietly made his diognosis, 


He looked upon the rich Mr, Jervoise simply 
as one of the disagreeable necessities of his pro- 
fession ; while the other, swelled with pompo- 
elty, thought the qufet physician overcame by 
the honour conferred so unexpectedly upon him, 

Theo the latter wrote a prescription which 
would, undoubtedly, take the physical puffaess 
out of his man, and announced that he would 
call the next morning, 

“No, come to-night!” roared the’ restless, 
ved-faced invalid. “I’m very ill. I'm not to 
be neglected |” 

“Tt is not necessary bo see you tonight, Mr. 
Jervolse,” quietly responded the doctor, as he 
rbuttoned his coat. “I shall be here in the 
morning before nine,” and he quietly took his 
departure, 

He seemed quite unaware that he had barely 
closed the rosewood door when a pillow , 
Tiurled against tha pannels, and a ‘toilet- 
precipitated after; but he knew very wall that 
a storm of rage which threatened apoplexy fol- 
lowed his disregard of the demands of the 
anaster of Glenthorpe. 

Amused, yet wholly disgusted, he descended 
‘tthe long, soft, winding stairs, passing white 
etatues, tinted orfels, and bronze figares holding 
glittering lamps abuve their heads. 

Tae man who had admitte? him waited at the 
foot to attend him to the door. 

As Doctor Vane passed the parlour he would 
hhave made his adieu to Mrs, Jervoise, He half 
atopped, expecting that she would’ make come 
inquiry of hia, ‘but ‘nothing seemed further 
€rom her intentious, 

She had changed her place, atd lay in a re- 
cliatng chair near a window, her work lying upon 
her silken lap, her fair face turned aside, her 
qos fixed thoughtfully upon the landeeape, | 

The servatit, who was an old one, observed the 
doctor's involuntary patise, but made no motive 
to attract his mistress’s attention, and the 
former passed on, and had soon ‘left Gienthorpé 
far behind him, tte: 

Bing unusually® tired Dottor © Vane” sept 
soundly that night, and the next morning’ com- 
menced earlp his round'of duties, 

He found * himself, at ‘thalf-past’ eight riding 
along the road to Gienthorpe, the fresh air toss+ 
ing bis horee’s mane aud <blewings bard: iu This 
face, and hie thoughts ant‘ciparjog his .recep- 
éion. ie 

“An ugly customer+Jervoise ;! bub! have 
cather the advantage of him,” remembering, 








with « faint.amile, the undoubted effects of th 

feo arn 
80 choleric when [ have done with him. 

_ He gortainly found Mr, Jervoise. less . self- 
ar.ertive, less high-coloured, and with » subdued 


' Doctor Vane had that very desirable qualifica- 
tion in| a physican,.@. tender and sympathetic 


nature; but he wasted little of it om this | ma 


wealthy, self-indulgent aybarite. 

His remedies were unsparingly applied to the 
case without pity for the pain tha) must inevi- 
tably follow their effect, 

He did not notice Mra. Jervoise on this, vor 
on several succeeding visits ; but: when: he, had 
come to understand’ that she was a sad and 
neglected wife, he one day picked up, in the un- 
oceupied drawing-room, where he was. waiting, a 
book, on the fly-leaf of -which was. written 
** Mabel Jervoise.” 

The volume exhaled the faint fragrance which 
he was ly acoustomed to associate 
with the mistress of Glenthorpe, 

And when he bad discovered the book to be 
the “ Life of Mozart,” he looked up and saw 
Mrs, Jervoise sitting outside the long wiadow, 
upon a terrace, looking at him, 

He proffered the book, and she extended her 
white hand to receive it. ’ 

“T had forgotten where I left it,” she said, 

“Is Mra, Jervolee fond of Mozart?” asked 
the doctor. 

How long he stood leaning sgainst a pillar 
under a woodbine, talking of music to her, he 
could not have told; but from that day he 
knew that Mabel Jervoise was charming. 

Utterly incomprehensible it was that her 
husband was indifferent with her, or so brutal in 
treatment that she must-tieeds shun him. 

Yet what could a man like Stephen Jervoise 
know of this delicate, spiritual creature 1 

Even to the doctor she seemed marvellously 
pure, too angel-like for earth. 

In all bis experience as a physician he had 
never observed such a painful meealliance; and 
Jervoise was so utterly her antipodes that ‘he 
seemed to Dr, Vane hardly a creature of the same 
species. 


| She had been the child of heartless, 
parents, and Jetvolae had bidden the b 


price and bought her. Bab when he found that: 
hie commands were unavailing to make his tastes 
hers, he insulted and left her. 

They lived under the same roof, apart. Dar- 


ing the three weeks of Stephen Jervoise’s br 
as 


the doctor sought her society as mu 

possible, He brought her books and mutic. 
Once she sang for him. He pitied her from the 
bottem of his heart, and—he knew she was béeay- 
tiful. ‘ 

Doctor Vane’s worse enemy could not truthfully 
have said more. Buthe might have said most 
surely that if ever man hated another he hated 
Stephen Jervoise, 

His selfishnes, bis tyranny, his grossness, made 
it almost impossible for him to keep his hands off 
him sometimes. 

He would have relished giving the brute a.good 
thrashing—ratber an unusual emotion in_.the 
mild breast of Dr. Vane. t 

With Jervoise’s intemperate habite ib was im-: 
possible to cure him of the disease, which soon 
proved chronic ; and though the doctor treated 


his patient bruequely enough at times, the latter | 


whimsleally continued to require his 
through the daye and weeke of the fleeting 


Bat tn the fine November days he could 
about the garden, and oue day he ¢ame up 
nm 


autumn, while Dr. Vane told him that |: 
there was no cure for his pains but purer Mae | 


Mabel, who sat In an arbour, ‘ 
* You palé-faced fool, arg you 
wish you, would keep out of my sight, “] 
garden,” ee We 

Mabel’s start, her shrinking fear, her 1 
lack of. resistance to this. attack, made. th 
blood: of .Dector Vane doikad- ha, 
yw" sgt i yr 2 ~ 
“She went y away, not seeing ‘ ‘ 
followed Jervoise to his chamber, 0" 
The latter took up a glass half filled with cor- 


. 





reccal!” LegPrecieri dios Si 

"The latter lifted his blesred eyes, and stood 
holding the bs as Basak: al ne 
|. Pooh | care nothing for her; andghitesiy 


pwn, to treat as I 


me : 
: Doctor Tave’s writes Baa eloaed wih oath 


like-aprivg. Shonld be pound the ry tos 


lly, or let him drink the mixture he | un- 
estacndy adh pues 5 would kill bim— 
surely an —before sn antidote could be 


procu ; 
' Through the window, beyond J he 
could na slight, dejected figure dung hows 
peeoenames ye bi 
s glance came back, he groaned, 
“Taken « fancy yourself, porter terre? 
Jervoise, whom nothing could deter from ill- 
nature—not. even the fear of Laing s pbyst- 

cian, ‘Well, she’s my property, I'd 
know,” es 
Doctor Vane looked silently at the ugly, leer- 
ing face. He wae @ tender soul, yet fh that 
maomnaet he Saas 10, Ss consent to this 


man poison himeelf. It was only a just thing to 
rid the world. of such a monster. he stood 
immovabie, : 
wEaak aes Yonk phat good doctor, but 
7 ane, you're & 
just let my private alone, will you 1* aud 
ne raised the glass. 


The man’s red face waa at that moment for 
ever photographed on Doctor Vane’s memory, It 


of the harm its owner was alt 
And, heaven be 1 th gent visitor, 
Pr pews driuk that ehulll” be aald, sia didal 
in ay = - 
the glass to the oor, => Bit Piatra 
To a 
Five pow eehlveat: altar 
boy the face of sipeuutiful snare aley 
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ONLY A WOMAN. 
—:0:— 
Onty a woman! A delicate woman ! 
Who J Sol the sight of a mouse ; 
y wey ‘weight is aeet 
many pounds more), 
hod yet what & power in the house. 


Calmly, serenely, she orders her household 
With almost a soldierly drill ; 
From chaos she's bringing, 
Yet ali the while singing, 
Sweet order, her part to 


Only a woman! A soft-hearted womac, 
Whose bright tears are ready to flow ; 
And yet, whose small hand 
Is made to command 
In her womanly sphere here beluw. 


Small things may try her and ruffie her 
; t 


emper, 
And yet with great trials she'll rise, 
ad shame even man, 
With some well-devised plan 
That must have dropped down from the 


Only a woman! A far-sighted woman, 
Who strives to make men of her boys, 
Who reads their youug hearts, 
The while she imparts 
Tiue principles in with their joys. 


Prainipg her daughters—their constant com- 
panion— 
Sofb leading them each by the hand, 
Teaching them truths 


In their innocent youths, 
That their names may be gold in the land, 


Only awoman! A beautiful woman, 
Now gliding through chamber and hal!, 
Her laughter and song, 
That to home life belong, 
Robs mapy a heart of ite thrail. 


Joy of her children—queen of her husband— 
Who else mey claim such a throue, 
Strong and enduring, 
Sweet peace insuring, 
Who but fair woman alone ? 





ee 
| mmnienatieatinl 





Wrrnovt a friend, the world is but a wilder- 
ness, 

Hz that puts on a public gown, mush put off 
the private person. 

WHEN men speak ill of thee, live so that no- 
body will believe them. 

Tuexe is nothing like doing one thing sta 
time, and doing id at ouce, 

Signor is sometimes more significant than the 
moat expressive eloquence. 

Ir takes a lifetime to build a character, it only 
takes one moment to destroy it, 

Tum higher character & on supports the 
more he should regard his minute > pos sar 

Ler no man presume to give advice to others 
that has not first given good counsel to 

€:oTHes and manners don’t make the man ; 
but when he is made they improve his appear- 
ance, 

I rake him to be the only rich man that lives 
paar ta he has, owes nothing, and is con- 


No man aks another how much money he 
possesses, Are there not other matters in which 
reticence is equally required } 

pot ace te | repetition of noble acts of eelf- 

and faith that natural character is nerved 
for high and continuous efforts, 

who have not a strong sense of what is 

to themselves, are likewise deficient in a 
séhse of what is just to their fellow men. 

Gant crimes ruin comparatively few. It is 
the littie meannezses, sel and impuri- 


tien, that do the work «f death on most men, 


PAULINE. 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER L 


" So StuartAimslie ts home again, father 1” 
said Miss Fossanet, as she passed a cup of coffes 
| to her parent ; “and the village was quite gay 
all yesterday ; it’s a pity we wereabsent, Ella 
was guite full of news last night, and she tells 
me this mo that Stuart Ainslie’s friend has 
yor Milden House of oP one: 

“ Quite true,” respon » Fossanet, lazily 
stirring his coffee ; “and i should say things will 
be better for the people in.general now, You ree, 
Aloslie bas lived in a state of seclusion. singe his 
son went away, Nice fellow enough Stuart was, 
but wild, you know; but be has had ample time 
to sow his oata. He bas been away five years, 
and niust now be nearly thirty ; he ought: to 


marry. 

“That sounds arbitrary,” lifting eyes of so dark 
a purple that most. folke called them black, and 
emiling a little dreamily across the table at her 
father, “T've only an indistinct recollection of 
Stuart. He is tall, well-knit, and fair, I. believe 
—am I right?” 

“You are not very wide of the mark ; he is, 
or was, very handsome, quite an Adonis, and it 
was said no woman could resist bis charms,” 

Miss Fossanet emiled incredulously, then said 
in her low, rich voice,— 

“T hate handsome men, they are always so 
insyfferably conceited.” 

** You are very pronounced in your likes and 
dislikes ; our friend. the countess would say it 
was not good form to be decided on any point,” 

“Our friend, the countess,” mimicking his 
tone; “is as Mark Twain would say, ‘ the last 
possibility in the way of an ass,’” @ yawned 
as she spoke, and stretched out her arms go that 
the loose sleeves fell away to the elbows, showing 
thus the fine tura of wrist, the perfect symmetry 
ofan arm a sculptor would have craved as a 
model. 

“Tam curious as to the friend ; is he Boswell 
to Stuart's Jouhnson—an amiable nonentity or 
gushing idiot} How I.wish you could give the 
desired information,” ' 

* Curious, Pauline 1” laughing; “I thought 
you sbove such a failing.” 

“| don’t wish to be exempt from any feature 
distinguishing sex—-another cup of coffee, 
father? No, what is the stranger's vame? 
Surely you can tell me that.” 

‘** Dewzil Ardoyne; he is. first cousin to the 
Ear) of Heddington, and heir presumptive—thas 
is all I know,” 

“Itis a pretty name, rather, but sounds 
cynical The possessor of ip should be dark, 
sallow, with critical brown eyes and a general, 
air of contempt permeating his whole being. Did 
you ever like or dislike a person merely because 
his or her name did not please you?” 

“* No ; such odd fancies belong chiefly to women, 
[ believe,” takiag up, his paper; and Pauline, 
seeing he did nob wieh.to prolong. the conversa; 
tion, rose and sauntered from the room out upon 
the lawn. 

She was a really handsome girl of twenty ; tall, 
and of eplendid physique, her throat rose from 
her shapely shoulders jike a column, and her face 
was upborne, “ flower-like,” upon it ; through 
the clear, light, olive skin shone the bloom of 
health and youth; her eyes, dark as night, 
purple as pansies, were now soft, now passionate, 
and now blazing with scora; and about the 
proud, queenly head waved masses of dusky Jiair, 
drawn at last in heavy coils low upon the neck. 

The whole bearing of the gis] was characteristic 
of pride, resolution, nobility ; the brow and chin 
were proud, almost haughty, bub the mouth was 
full and tender as @ child’s. 

Mr, Foseaneb looked up. from bis paper and 
watched her t h the open window, with eyes 
in which pride love struggled for mastery, 

Besutifal! yes, as a post's dream, moving 





with slow grace amongst her flowers, the 





straight, soft folds of her white morning dress 
falling round and clinging to her ; no touch of 
colour save at throat and waist, where burned 
crimson carnations, fit types of the woman mho- 
wore them, Presently she turned and re-entered 
the house. 

** Father, are you going out. now? If. wer 
0, Sai the morning will be too hot for walk~ 
Dg. 

He laid down his paper. ‘' Certainly my. dears 
Are you goiug to dress? I shall be ready to start 
in ten minutes ; don’t keep me waiting.” 

Miss Fossanet nodded, smiled, and went. oub, 
and up to her own room, where she was attended 
by a pleasant-looking girl apparently of her own 
age, named Ella Marshall, lady’s maid and foeter- 
sister in one, 

“You'll just be in time to see the decorations, 
Miss Pauline,” she said ; " they don’t come down 
autil eleven. I wish you'd been here yesterday ; 
It was quite a case of killing the fatted calf, Mr, 
Ainslie was just rand to get his son back.’” 

“And what is Mr. Stuart like now, Ella?” with. 
lazy curivsity, 

“Very handsome; mise; bronzed, of courae, 
with blue eyes and a tawny moustache. I heard 
some eay they thought his friend the handsomest 
of the two, but I didn’t.” 

“What is he like? You see I have grown quite: 
curious,” with g slow smile. 

“ Thin rather, tall aud very dark and pale, and’ 
he looks as if he Is always tired, like one of the 
men they call ‘maehers’ up in London,” 

“Truly flattering!” laughing lowly ; “ but, 
seriously, I hope he is nice, as he is to be a near 
neighbour.” 

“ Mrs, Mason ig going to keep his house, I 
hear.” 

** Poor man, I am sorry for him ; I don’) as. & 
tule believe in lady-housekeepers, and most cer- 
tainly not in Mrs. Mason,” and taknog up. bew 
gloves, she went down to her father. 

They had a long, quiet walk through the 


| meadows, and returning by a tortuous lane came 


face to face with two young men, one of whom: 
lifted his hat, and advancing with a smile held onb. 
a large, strong hand to Mr. Fosranet, and having: 
greeted him cordially turned to Pauline. 

“TI can hardly hope you remember ma, yor 
were 80 very young wheu I left Tenville, Miss- 
Foseanet.” 

-‘ Pardon, I have not forgotten you in the Jeast,’” 
smiling and shaking hands, and Stuart Ainsle 
suddenly remembering bis friend ssid,— 

“This is my bvon companion, Mr, Ardogna. 
Mies Foesanet, Mr. Ardoyne.” 

Both bowed gravely, aud soon the girl found” 
heraelf walking with the stranger, Stuart and: 
ber father leading the way. She looked a little 
curiously at him, but asked, in an ordinary tone, 
if he thought he should like Tenville. 

“T suppose I shall, as much as most places,’” 
with the faintest suspicion of a cynical draw), and: 
allowing his fine, but languid brown eyes to rest 
on her perfect face fora moment. ‘I don’t go 
into rapturea over any place now—grown out of 
it, you see—and its fatiguing.” 

A half disdainful light gleamed in her purple 
eyes. “Ab!” she said, with her slow smile, 
“you have exhausted all pleasures, and now, like 
Solomon, declere all things to be vanity. A. 
healthy frame of mind certainly, and pleasant fon 
your daily companions.” 

‘Really, I bad not considered them fn the 
least, I live for self-—and allow me to assure you 
it is a comfortable course to pursue.” 

" And so elevating !"’ with a scornful inflection 
in her voice ; “are your fellow-vreatures nothing. 
to yout” 

" Only so far as they serve my turn and render 
existence more tolerable.” 

“ And Mr. Ainslie {—is your friendship for him 
ouly a name?” 

“Ts any friendship more than that? I don’t 
pretend to higher thoughts, higher feelings than 
my neighbours,” 

“You are quite a curious specimen of man-~ 
kind,” quietly ; “nothing but ultra-civilisatior: 
could produce such a specimen. I’m proud .to- 
know you.” 

Her dark eyes slowly sought his face again, and 
as he saw the look in them he smiled wearily auch 
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lifted his brows in a bored way, as if he found 

talking hard work on a hot summer morning. 

“ve disguated you, Miss Fossanet ; I always 
disgust strangers—my rulsfortune, not my fault; 
but you'll soon get used to my little peculiarities. 
We all have them more or developed, only 

@ *ome of us take care to hide them.” 

Here Stuart turned. ‘I'd forgotten, Ardoyne, 
we were to meet the governor at Piper’s Farm. 
You will excuse us, Miss Fossanet, I could have 
wished our walk longer,” and he looked with 
frank admiration into the proud, beautiful face, 
and purple eyes. ‘ May I call tc-morrow? I've 
got a perfect budget of news for you, scraps of 
continental gossip, descriptions (such as they 
are) of continental scenery, details of African 
and American life, perhaps nob worth listening 
to——"’ 

“'That’s enough, Ainslie,” Mr. Fossanet broke 
in with a laugh, “lunch with us to-morrow, and 
bring Mr. Ardoyne with you. 

So good-byes were sald, and the two couples 
went {n opposite directions. 

Well!” said Mr. Fossanet, “ what is your 
opinion of our new friends }” 

“T like Stuart, but his friend is insufferable ; 
imitates in a poor modern way the cynicism of a 
Diogenes or Timon, He ought to be sup- 
pressed.” : 

Scarcely were father and daughter out of ear- 
shot when Stuart Ainslie said, — 

“She is magnificent ; what is your opinion, 
Denzil?” 

*'T have seen plainer women,” taking out his 
cigat case and selecting a fine Havanna, regarding 
it with the air of connoisseur. 

“What a cold wretch you are. I believe Helen 
herself would have failed to move you.” 

“* Probably ; her loves were too numerous for 
my taste. If ever I committed such an act of 
folly a3 marriage I should first be sure my bride- 
elect had had no lover before me; but I’m the 
last person in the world to contemplate such a 
step.” 

‘pon my word I believe you're right, though 

how you can withstand such a glorious creature 
as Pauline Fossanet is beyond my ken. Why/ 
man, she has the most perfect face I ever caw, 
the loveliest voice I ever heard, and as for her 
figure, it’s superb. She isa second Cleopatra.” 

“ Hardly complimentary to the lady in ques- 
tion—Cleopatra’s reapectability is open to doubt,” 
knocking the ashes off his cigar. 

“Confound you!” Stuart laughed. ‘I was 
referring to her personal appearance, not her moral 
or mental tendencies. I wish for once, Denzil, 
you would drop that air of boredom and cynic- 
ism ; it may interest romantic girls, but it 
maddens me occasionally, Did you ever care for 
aby one woman in particular ?” 

Denzil Ardoyne removed his cigar from his 
lips, and looked at his friend with pitying sur- 
prise. 

“Never was such a fool, my boy ; to be in love 
is to fret and fume and torture oneself for 
nothing ; to live solely to minister to the caprices 
of a wayward woman; to be miserable if she 
frowns, to be Intensely happy if she smiles—no, I 
was never In love,” 

“Then you've missed the greatest zest in life, 
the supremest happiness ; why, I frankly confess 
T have been in love scores of times during my 
thirty years’ existence.” 

*‘ And you are prepared to be so again ; but if 
I mistake not, Miss Fossanet wouldn't stand any 
foolin’ round, as brother Jonathan has it.” 

“ By Jove! who would think of trifling with 
such an imperial creature? If there is such a 
thing as love at first sighth I’min love with her 
desperately already,” and he laughed lightly as he 
spoke. ‘* Did you never flirt?’ 

“No, that is a thing I hate ;” and then relaps- 
ing into his usual manner, “‘ because it entails 
trouble and mountains of talk; can’t afford to 
waste my vitality.” 

The following day the young men appeared at 
Rookwood, and after partaking of the dainties 
and delicacies of luncheon, they went out on 
to the lawn with their host and his daughter. 
Pauline carried ‘‘ The Ode of Life,” and Stuart, 
touching it, said,— 

“You read. Morris?" 





“Tm not sure I care for this as much as his 
other works ; the Ode of Love is too calm.” 
"Asa rule everything connected with that 
ion is the reverse of calm,” Denzil said, 
zily—‘“'case of ‘Double, double toil and 
trouble,’ ” 


With ‘a slight condemnatory Pauline 
passed on with Stuart, leaving father and 
—. to or other, ‘a . 

t. Foasanet asleep over an 
Denail lay smoking with half-closed a calhen- 
ing furtively two moving with slow grace 


araldst the treee and flowers, catching now and 
again glimpses of @ straw-coloured dress whose 
- ornaments were two knots of scarlet gera- 
ume, 
Even his thoughts grew , and the two 
voices laughing and eae one to him like 


“Lovely,” so ran his musing ; “yes, lovely 
enough to tempt 8. Anthony himself from celi- 
bacy, and her voice is like mo other I ever heard ; 
and when she does not speak her eyes 


* Fill with light 
. The interval of ai 
“ Stuart's tin the toils again; this 
= he won't eacape so easily ehould he 
it.” 


He wust have dosed, for he gave a great start 
when a voice said,— 

‘Ia he asleep, Mr. Afnalie? and looking up 
with customary coolness remarked, — 
en Mies Foseauet; I'm never caught nap- 
rs) fe 
“Then you were thinking?” she questioned, 
sitting down close by him. 

“Pm never guilty of such a grave misde- 
meanour ; thinking is conducive to grey hairs 
and crow’s feet.” 

“You are an enigma to me, Mr. Ardoyne. Do 
you understand him 1” lifting wonderful eyes to 
Stuart Alinalle’s fair handsome face. 

“How should [? He doesn’t understand 
himeelf,” laughing and his shoul- 
dere ; ‘‘ but he really isn’t a bad sort; are ycu, 
Denzil }” 

“Don’t know, but I’m content to take your 
word for it; it’s too hot for argument of any 
kind, aniI amin no mood to analyze my own 
character.” 

“Ts your laziness real or assumed ?’’ Pauline 
questioned, as she busied herself with her 
flowers, and Denzil, with a tremendous stretch, 
gal 


‘* It is constitutional, I believe ; but why will 
you pé@rsist in cross-examining me? ‘Pon 
my word [’m not worth the trouble, Miss 
Fossanet.” 

‘I don’t believe you are,” coolly—‘‘ and yet 
you ought to be.” 

“Why!” lifting himself on his elbow, the 
better to look at her ; “ pray tell.” 

Pauline’s colour heightened a little, but she 
said, gravely and calmly,— 

“Your face seems to betoken much strength 
of will, much depth of passion ; not all your lazi- 
ness can do away with the firm curve of your 
mouth, the obstinacy of your chin. I beg your 
pardon, I speak too freely.” ‘ 

“Not at all. Go on, I like you to talk, it 
—— the trouble of doing it myseli.” 

8 laughed, but Pauline said,— 

‘** You have disappointed me ; if I had never 
spoken to you I should have said you were 
capable of generosity and bravery.” 

“So he is,” Stuart broke in, ‘A poor fellow 
forged his name to an awfal extent and he for- 
gave hin——” 

“Too much trouble to prosecute; that and 
not generosity made mo forgive,” 

: Ob! confound that!” Stuart said, quickly ; 
“if you are not generous allow are not a 
coward. We were in Scotland" 





— 
"That's enough, Ainslie!” but his friend 
hurried on reg of remonstrance, 
a We stayed at a place where a bride and 
idegroom were s, their ; 
the bridegroom CK che Leak of ting sal 
morning on the lake at a little 
the house——” 
"Really, Ainslie, I'm surprised at your Mll- 


| taste, “You are boring Mise Fussanet,” 


“One morning,” the other went on, “ths 
boat overturned, and there stood the bride upon 
the shore shrieking wildly, whilet we were 
paralysed with fear, for her husband cculd not 
swim, and we were airaid to venture in.” 

He paused, and Denzil lay plucking blades of 
grass in a resigned way. 

“Gon,” Pauline said, softly, with her eyes 
fixed on Stuart's. 

“Only one man-amongst us had courage 
enough to attempt a rescue—he was fortunate 
enough to 49 

“Aad that man, Mr, Ardoyne was yourself?" 

vely. 


questioned the girl, gravely. 

“The same, Mies Fossanet,” lifting his hat 
with mock ceremony. 

“‘ And pray what impelled you to that heroic 
act? It would have been easier to leb him 
drown,” imitating his tone. “He was nothing 
to you.” 

“True, but his wife’s screams disturbed and 
a I thought a little exertion and a 
we ” 


Tee T eould seed stripped 
* cou ou as you are ; 
hare of yor 4yulibusn oot aneeeal ole of Incatiee 


Is it impossible, Mr. Ainslie, to surprise him into 
his real character #” 

“Nothing is impossible to you,” with an em- 
phasis on the pronoun that brought a richer tint 
to the olive cheek. 

“ You are pleased to fatter me,” almost coldly; 
then in a lighter tone, “ see what lovely contrasts 
I have here, crimson roses and yellow picotees, 
scarlet geraniums and lobelia.” 


**May I @ flower,” Stuart asked, softly, 
leaning to her a little, and she answered 
composedly, — 


“Choose for yourself,” and held them up for 
his inspection. 
“May I have this ?” he questioned, selecting a 
tiny bud, and fastening it in his coat. 

“Now, Mr. on it is your turn; which 


“Thanks. I won't rob you of one, what is 
the use? They fade so quickly, and then what 
is their value? Sounds barbarous, doesn’t it?” 


coolly, 

“Yes; and ungracious,” quietly tying her 
blossoms together with a wisp of grass. ‘Asa 
study you are in g, a8 & man you are 


“ Cuntemptible ?” as ehe paused ! ‘al any- 
room| you —— Miss Fossanet, you pion 
o me; I am anger, 
indolence gives me a delightful pln AB gs 
all passions,” 

S> from day to day the two young men were 
found at Rookwood, and Stuart to 
& pronounced admiration for 
leased 


because he really liked Pauline, but because he 
thought if Stuart married her he would settle 
at Tenville, and so he should keep him always 
by hia. 

To them all Denzil Ardoyne remained just as 
much a puzzle as on that — at. Rookwood, 
and Miss Fossanet found 
for hie empty, useless mode of life, hie cynicism 
and profession of utter disregard for others. He 
was a splendid foil to Stuart, who was all life 
animation, generous to an extravagant h ; 
kindly, in hie careless way, to all about him, 
soon made himeelf the idol of the village, and 
pap Sager ran “2 beautiful os ytencne) talea 
of his ehiy: and generosity, 
two girle contrasted him with Denzil A 
the latver suffered by the comparison. He 
but it did not seem to affect him in the least, 
and one day he remarked, drawli —_— 

“I know you despice me, Miss Pauline, and if 
I could be energetic I should hate you ia return ; 
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—— 
but you see I can’t, and if it’s avy pleasure to 
you to me, pray do a0.” 


like to think well of you ; but you 


grt fee Mn ay at each Sy 
be too me, ; ay as 
her scorn of him deepeved Stuart rove in her 


4 
to take keen delight in 
listening to hie voice, to thrill ab the touch of his 
his ~ swelonate glances, and all 


other.” 

A more gracious tender light flooded the lovely 
purple eyes, 2 new happiness flushed the divine 
face, robbing it of much of the old pride, and a 
trembling gladness stole through the tones of her 
rich, low voice, 


Denzil read the signs of the times, bub did not 
show what he saw until one night when he had 
lured Stuart into hie own particular den at Milden 
House, From behind a cloud of smoke hia voice 
came almost drawlingly,— 

“ You love Miss Foseanet, Ainalie $” 

** Better than my life ; hang it, man, you must 
know I do,” 

“T’ve heard you protest the eame thing half a- 
dozen times, about half-a-dozen different girls, 
I don't place much reliance on you in that 

pe 

“ You're frank,’’ with a light laugh ; “ fact is 
I've been a long time learning my own mind, 
I know it now, and the world holds only one 
woman for me, and that woman is Pauline 
Foesanet,” 

“Sounds pretty ; question is, will your present 
infatuation: last ?”’ 

‘Credit me with some constancy. Of course 
a man can’t go on falling in and out of love to the 
end of his days, and this time I’m netted. By 
Jove, I'd marry Pauline to-morrow if she’d have 
me; there's always been something lacking in my 
flames, but she is perfection, Why, man, she is 
divine |" . 

"So was the pretty flower-girl at Nice,” coolly. 
‘* Atleast for six weeks—then you tired of the 
poor child and only longed to get away from 
her.” * 

" She was so wofully ignorant,” spreading out 
deprecatory hands ; “and her ignorance grew 
upon one and disgusted one.’ 

“ Granted, but you caunot urge the same ex- 
cuse for your desertion of Lady Gwen ; highborn, 
wealthy, accomplished end acknowledged lovely.” 

“Ah! but her voice, Denzil--it shrilled 
through one’s head, and made me think what she 
could bein @ passion. I have never known love 
until now,” 

“ Found your kindred sou! at last?” cynically. 
‘* Allow me to congratulate you.” 

" Laugh as you will, one day your turn will 
come, end then the laugh will be on my side, I 
assure you you won’t find me very merciful,” 

“If such a thing should ever be; if I shall 
show myself as mad as my fellows, you may 
ridicule me to your heart’s content. I shall 
= it.” 

was once very near making a fool of my- 
self, I own,” said Stuart, thoughtfully, po 
Denzil interrupted him with—‘Is thata rare 
occurrence?” and received 9 blow on ihe head 
with a book for hie pains, 

“Shut up, while I make a clean breast. She 
was & govorners, and very pretty. I was staying 
in the house where she was. It was two years 
ago, and you had left me to meet old Bray at 
Liter ite wmygetie! desea aera but she 
was tiest, prettiest little creature imagin- 
able, and I was soon her sworn knight. But my 
hostess had a regard for my welfare, and so sum- 
marily dismisssed her. Poor little soul, how she 
sobbed, and I tried to comfort her; but what 
could Ido, I daren’t marry her! I hadn’t acent 
of my own—all I have comes from the governor—- 
and if I had chosen a poor wife with no birth 
worth mentioning, much as he cares for me, he 
would have cast me off.” 

* Stuart could not see his friend’s face b 
the clouds and rings of smoke, but his 
sounded somewhat sharper than usual as he 
questioned—‘ And what came of your inamo- 
rata, Stuart }” 


“For six months I corresponded with her (you 
were curious to know as to whom my correspon- 
dent was, but for once I held my tongue) ; then 
I gradually forgot her, ultimately she faded out 
of my life,” 

“It strikes me,” coolly, ‘‘ Mise Fossanet should 
marry a better man than you.” 





CHAPTER IL. 


Srvanr Arnsiiz had won golden opinions from 
all Mr, Fossanet declared himeelf more than 
with him, Paulinesaid nothing, it was not 
way to speak much of what lay deepest in 
her heart, but a pair of brown eyes watching read 
the story of her love, the love that bad come to 
her unsought, unbidden, and made her life per- 
fect in its Sensen 

She was one not to love lightly, and all through 
her three seasons her heart had never throbbed 
more quickly, her pulees had never etirred at the 
coming or going of any admirer or embryo lover. 

Men had called her cold, women had 
stigmatised her indifference as pride and love of 
self, but she had gone on her way not hearing, or, 
if hearing, not heeding anything that passed 
around, A proud woman ! ye, but most tender, 
most a capable of supreme seif-forget- 
fulness and self-sacrifice, 

As August passed Into September, and Sep- 
tember merged into October, a new, keener 
sense of love and life thrilled her whole being, 
lit up her glorious eyes, flushed the pale olive 
of cheek and throat, breathed through her 
tones, made her step light, and her low laugh 
more musical ; and Stuart Ainslie’s heart grew 
glad with the knowledge that his love was 
returned, 

Tn those days Denzil Ardoyne saw very little 
of him, but when they met his talk was all of 
Pauline ; and Denzil would listen with critical 
glance, and now and then interrupt him with 
cynical that called forth a laughing rebuke 
from the happy lover, One night he eaid, “ Oh, 
Ardoyne, I’ve something to tell you." 

“ Fire away,” slowly and languidly. 

‘To-morrow I am going to pub my fate to the 
test.” 

Had I been you I would have waited until I 
knew the result before I made a confidante of 
anyone.” 

“ Probably you would, but we are not all so 
cold-blooded as you ; besides, old boy, there should 
be no lack of confidence between such friends as 
you and J, although I remember now you have 
never told me anything of yourself that I did not 

ow.” 

Never had anything to tell; no tale of love 
and jealousy, no secret ambition, no thorn in my 
side. Remember, Ainslie, I am a perfectly 
emotionless man, It amuses me to see the 
passions and simulated passions that make balf 
my fellows miserable, but I--I stand aloof from 
them all.” 

"Upon my soul I believe you. But, Ardoyne, 
if I am successful, and I think I shall be, you 
will dance attendance at the ceremony as best 
man?” 

* Don’t know ; the subject requires some con- 
sideration. I hate fuss and bother of any kind, 
and weddings are diatiactly my aversion, Weep- 
ing friends, a sobbing bride, an ineane, grinning 
bridegroom ; a break? ,and a departure of the 
happy rae amidst a ‘shower of rice and 
slippers. There’s a wedding—ceaseless tears, a 
gereral boredom,” 

Stuart laughs, “ Are you av mucha cynic as 
you profess to be?” 

“More so; but a fear of appearing eccentric 
prevents me indulging my cyniciem to the fullest. 
Once win a character for eccentricity, and one is 
sought after and made much of—things that bore 


ine, 
He rose as he spoke, shook himeelf, and laying 
one hand on his ‘s shoulder, said, Well, 


success to your wooing, old man, if In truth you 
love Miss nd Remember, she is a grand 
woman, but she won’t stand any ‘ philanderiog’ 
or nonsense. You must forswear all other loves, 





all foolish (bub porsibly pleasant) flirtations,” 


** Good Heavens, man, I haven't an atom of 
flirtation left in my composition. I’ve sown my 
wild oats, and now intend figuring as model 
lover—model husband.” 

‘© We shall see,” careless'y; and he walked 
with Stuart to the door, and watching the 
handsome figure hurrying down the flower- 
bordered drive he eaid to himself, ‘A bright, 
well-locking face, a debonair manner, and 
musical a have made many a man’s fortune, 
find wrecked many a woman’s life.” 

His face was dark with thought as he wenb 
back to the smokiog-room, and catching sigh 
of his gloomy brow, he smiled in the old 
cynical way. 

“ What would Ainslie believe and say bad he 
seen me like that} It is sgaivet all my tenets 
to think.” 

But despite his utmost effort, when he reachsd 
his room his mind was too busy for sleep, and he 
lay tossing to and fro, thicking of all that Sturrt 
had said, and what possibilities of happiness there 
were for Pauline. 

* Perhaps I wrong him,” he thought. ‘* It may 
be that he does really love her with the one true 
love of a life, and if she is content to take him, 
why the risk is hers; and why I should concern 
myself in the least about her future is a riddle 
to me.” ; 

The next morning Stuart presented himeelt 
at Rookwood, and was received cordially by Mr. 
Foesanet, whom he found alone in the breakfast- 
room. With a mischievous smile, he ssid,— 

‘Ts your visit to me, or Pauline!” 

‘*To both, sir,” with nosign of embarrassment; 
“and to you ficat. I have to ask your permisson 
to speak to Miss Forsanet, The fact Is I love: 
her—and, with your consent, would make her my 
wife.” 

‘How about the lady’s answer?” smiling 
good-temperedly. 

“T am not afraid of a refusal,” confidently, 
““and I believe thie marriage will please you 
quite as much as my father.” 

“ You are an impudent young dog, and Pauline 
is in the garden,” 

“Thank you,” and he stepped through the 
open French window on toa smooth, close-shaven 
lawn, 

It was a bright, mild day in October, and 
many-coloured flowers yet lingered on the borders, 
and the mountain ash, almust stripped of leaves, 
was yet bright with clusters of berries. 

But Pauline was not in the garden, and Stuart 
turned his steps towards the conservatory, and 
was rewarded by seeing a tall figure, clad in 
darkest purple, moving to and fro amidst the 
plants and flowers, 

He passed in, and at the opening of the door 
Pauline turned, her colour a little heightened— 
her eyes speaking the welcome she was too proud 
to give. 

“You areearly, Mr. Ainslie,” putting down her 
flower-basket to shake hands with him, “and I 
always thought you a confirmed sluggard !” 

“ You wronged me cruelly,” laughing. “ When 
there is occasion I rise with the lark |” 

“ Unfortunately the occasion rarely offersitself,” 
she said,with her slow and beautiful smilie. 
‘Tell me what it was that induced you to do so 
this morning ?” 

She took up her aciasors as she spoke, and be- 
gan cutting more blossoms, he watching her with 
passionate eyes, 

“T came to sce Mr. Fossanet on some very im- 
portant business,” 

“Yes; but I thought business was not much 
in your line, Mr. Aiuslie.!” 

“ It concerned you, ” drawing near, and possess- 
ing himeelf of one hand ; and then all her pride 
and compoture forsook her, and sbke stood with 
downcast eyes, blashing, trembling, conscious as 
a maid of seventeen, ‘‘My darling,” and the 
musical voice was very, very tender, ‘SI came to 
ask for your love; to assure you that my life 
without you would be a misery to me, Ah! 
dear, how I love you!” 

He paused ; then, growing bolder, leant towards 
her and kiseed her cheek, and at the touch of his 
lips she looked up, her eyes flooded with light, 
and although he knew, without aid of speech, 





what her answer was, he urged,-— 
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“ Waact will you say to me, my dearest ?” 

Hier vo'ce was very low, but clear and steaty. 
“T love you |” ‘ 

Wo shame in the confession, only tender pride 


nd suppressed jy that he had found her so fair 


thet he cesired her for his wife. 

Ah, the lover’s rapture! Surely it could not 
Be eo eweet, so unalloyed to him as to her, for he 
hed drunk often of love's cup with. smiling, care- 
lees lipe ; whilet to her the draught. was new, and 
intoxicant as wine, and ber heart had known no 
Presion—ao semblance of passion-—until he woke 
it te life, and taught it love's lesson. 

He held her cloze in his arms, ber dark bead 
tay upon his shoulder, and her glorious mystical 
eyea were lifted to bis, and he saw them full of a 
ove, rising to the sublimity of worship! 

“Pauline, my dear, my dem! what happy days 
we will have 1” he whis inthat moment's 
madae j “Tm llow at best for 
you to throw four h at Lvhiak you 
regret givin © me, because I 

you so weil!’ 

“Ab,” she said, “I am véry happy now!” 
3 clung about him. 

ife biesed her sweeh mouth, her beautiful 
throat, that flashed under his caress, 

*‘ Dear heart, are you satisfied 1” 

** Sati she echoed, ‘*' Oh, 
emore than that! Are not you ?” 

No; lL never shall be satisfied until you are 
Ytadeed my own; and you will come to me soon? 
Yhere is uothing to delay our marriage.” 

* ft must be as you aud my father wish.” 

“She paused, and blushed, 

And you?” he questioned, bending his head 
until Bia fair heir mingled with the dark waves 
éhat crewned her queenly brow. 

*‘T skell be content to come when you ask,” 
che whixpered, too truthful to attempt to con- 
veal the strength and depth of her love, or the 
ready obedience she tendered him. He caught 
her closer, and caid, with an exultant iaugh,— 

Then I shali not be long in saying ‘ come.’ 
“iy father will be pleased when he knowe your 
aucwer; he is so attached to you, sings your 

raises so loudly that I am half inclined to be 
yealous.” 

Ste could not jest in thie firat hour of ac- 
Kpowledged love; her heart was too full for 
faeghcer, eo she clung about him in utter 
silence, uutil he said,— 

“| wontier what Ardoyne will think of this?” 

\BDees he ever think?” somewhat sarcasti- 
<illy, “and, if so, his opinion can matter little 
to us. E dislike his method of treating friend- 
e! ip and love.” 

‘That is only a peculiarity of his. He is a 
very good gort, and one day you will ackuow- 
ledge thie. I wish he were more of a favourite 
with you.” 

“{ will try to conquer my prejudice, if pre- 
Sudies ic ie, and count your frieud mine—if he 
will tet’ me. There is father calling! Let us 


ewilf never 
lo 


, 
sfied }’ 


more, far 


Aud he led her out into the sunshine with a 
side in his new treasuré that sab\well and grace- 
fally apon him. 

That evening Ardoyne and he dined at Rook- 
wooed, and the former’s greeting to Pauline was 
characteristic, 

*"T suppose I ought to congratulate you, Mies 
Fosswnet, but my conscience goes against it, 
Make the most of your single blessedness, You 
woo"t fond much happiness iu the married state,” 

“Your congratulations take the form of wara- 
ing and’ prophecies of coming ill,” with a half- 
disdainful smile, whilst Stuart broke in,—~ 

“You must pay no heed to Ardoyne. He 
oows nothing of married bliss or woe, and yet 


he speaks like a henpecked husband, It’s only 
his way.” 
“Don't trouble ‘yourself to defend ‘mé,” 


Dengil smiled languidly. “ Miss Foteavet ten’t 
Julowe, and will prefer to trast the evidence 
ves to anything you may #ay of me.” 
r that he aaw less and less of Stuart, and 
‘ site to Rookwood grew very rare, so tha! 
Mr. Poseanet, who liked him without under- 
etandiog him in the least, remonstrated with 
fiiu, aekiog if he had any cauée for anger agalnad 


ham 
bem. 


ye * Wer 


A fe 


" My dear sir, no,” with his customery calm- 
ness} “but lately I have been too indolent to 
pay calls or cultivate my neighbours in the 
least, Come down ands this with 
me. I shall not invite Miss Fossanet, as £ have 
neither wife nor mother to play hostess, besides 
which the young lady in question tolerates me 
for Stuart’s sake only.” 

"Oh, nonsense! -Pauline is neither demon- 
etrative nor gushing, but I think you are mis- 
taken fn supposing she dislikes you. In fact, I 
believe asa study‘you interest her.” 

“ Bat I object to being considered in the light 
of a study,” carelessly. “I like to go on my 
way unnoticed. Well, I shall expect you this 
evening.” 

Aud he passed on with a grave bow and the 
terest gleam of a smile in his fine brown eyes, 
whilst Mr, Fossanet stood watching him, a per- 
plexed look on his face. 

The following day Stuart drove to Milden 
House, and, having persuaded Denzil to ac- 
company him; made at once for Rookwood, 
where they found Pauline dressed, and waiting 
for them, Denzil greeted her with a deprecatory 
gestures, 

* Miss Fossanet, I have been completely sold. 
T had not the faintest idea Ainslie was bound for 
Rvokwood, or that I was expected to play unen- 
viable third part, and can ouly beg ‘you to endure 
my society with your usual good grace and‘ for- 
bearance.” 

"Tt is we who should apologise for inflicting 
our unworthy selves upon you,” the girl an- 
swered, with a low laugh, and allowed Stuart to 
help her into the seat beside him, whilet Denzil 
sprang into his place behind, and in this fashion ' 
they drove through the village, Stuart laughing 
at the trick he had played upon his friend, 

They drove down quiet roads and lanes that io 

the summer time were fragrant with limes and 
meadow-sweet, and Dengil Mstened to Pauline's 
low, rich voice talking well and earnestly, missed 
the dreary platitudes in which so many girls in- 
dulge, and wondered much in his own miod at the 
exceeding graciousness and beauty of ber manner 
and words, 
The sun was getting low when Stuarb turned 
the horse’s head towards home, and @ chill wind 
had sprung up, 30 that Denzil, leaning forward, 
said, -— 

“TI hope, Mise Fossanet, you are well supplied 
with wraps? The wind is north-east,” 

“Thank you;yés ; but I am nob cold, and I am 
very strong.” 

For a moment a ldvk of admiration ‘lib up his 
eyes as (hey rested on hor flashed and beautiful 
face, her superb figure so instineh with vitality ; 
but the look died out as she turned and ‘spoke 
again. 

“Do you know, Mr. Ardoyne, I have never had 
a day’s illness in my life ; headache—@ malad 
common to my sex, is totally unknown to me. It 
sounds dreadfal, doesn’t i6; br:t it’s true,” laugh- 
ing softly. : I 
‘*You are a favoured mortal,” he answered, 
with hia ueual languor, “and as curfous in your 
way a3 yousay Iam in mine,” and breaking fa upon 


reared and plunged, and as Stuart held thé reing 
more tightly he muttered domething ugly below 
his breath ; at s rapid rate; they turned a’ bend 
and saw the village blacksmith unmercifully beat- 
ing his eldest child, adelicate slip of a girl,” not 
mote than ten. 7 

Pauline shuddered as the heavy strap descended 
on the bare shoulders, and cried‘ out to Stuartto 
eel { we tes i 

** The horse is enoug’ me to manage,” he 
said, almost sharply; “and Tvhsownig hb teaerehd 
t. 

Sick at heart the girl turned to Denzil, just in 
time ‘to see him spring down and flitg himself 
upon the cowardly brute; in another moment 
his hand was in his collar, and with one effort ‘he 
hurled him te the side-walk, and faced him ‘wich 
flushing eyes and changed expression, 

‘She's my child,” the man-said, gullently, «" I 
shall beat her if I like,” 

“Not when J am near, his breath 
short tween his clenched teeth, and he di 





not heed that Stuart had reined in, or that 


his words came a child’s screams; the” horse | ‘hailed’ from there, aa they 


Paulise’s eyes were fixed on him ita amaze and 
admiration, ‘ caging : 
“You brate!” he said, “what had the child 
done to deserve etd yao pe 5 
‘ “ Broke a bottle spilt my beer,” he esid, 
savagely, “and I'll take it out of her.” 
Denzil laid his hand on the trembling, sobbing 
little maid. rh 
“ Come up to the house this 
for you,” flishing on her father, “you 
the price of your beer, but don’t let the know you 
aseault your child in this fashion again, » em 
hear? I should not let you off'so easily: er 
time.” ‘ 
He sprang into the dog-eart. wea ege 
**Diive ov, Ainslie,” he saldy sharply, and 
“ If you're going to play knight.errantin that 
fashion, Ardoyne, you'll always be embrolled in 
some low quarrel,” Ls iy 
Pauline’s lips quivered. / tt 
‘*You have disappointed me, Stuart,” she 
said, scarcely above a whisper, and nouword of 
his could win her to smiles during the remainder 
of the drive. me PRR? 
When they reached Rookwood Denail was his 
usual languid self, save for a mortified look in his 
eyes ; Pauline.gave him her hand, fy 
‘* Mr, Ardoyne, I. can’t say how much ‘you 
have pleased me ; and for once I have seen you 
as you are, without your mask.” Y 
And for once he had no reply ready, he only 
bowed over her hand, and looked as if he: would 
have kissed it had not Stuart stood by; then 
slowly relinquishing ib he moved away, and 
Pauline entered the house with a feeling of dis- 
pleasure in her heart against her lover.) ©»! 
““My dear,” ‘he. said, deprecatingly, «/you 
cannot wish me to make the people's quarrels 
and grievances mine; and the) man had a 
perfect right to chastise his own child for care- 
leseness. Tae little wretch’s screams fright- 
ened Wildfire, too, I wonder we weren't all 
thrown -—” Me 
‘Don’t say any more,” with what he called 
her Cleopatra air. “I want to keep my faith 
in you whole and entire ; love without faith is 


j-andiae 
have 


aisery. 
But the cloud was transient, and the 


follow- 
iog day Pauline was her usual ous, loving 
self; she went running downstairs to meet, her 
lover. ) 


““V’ve news for you, Stuart 1” 2 sy ae 
“Tell on,” drawing her to him, and kissing 
the proud, beautiful mouth. A 
“Thank you. I will now you. have seb. me 
free;” —e “ Father is going away. | How 
I shall miss him! He has actually’ mever left 
me to my own devices since I was twelve| years 
old; and Aunt Mary ds coming here to play 
propriety. How will you like that?” ; 
“Nov at all, unless Aunt Mary isa particn- 
larly sort, Aud where is: Mer, Fossanet 
bound for, and for how-long a time#™.. 1) © 
** One — ata time, if you He is 
going to Ollerton to'visit an old and will 
probably be away a fortnight.” res 
“ Ollerton |. E: used: toy know ® girl who 
uy te Aaeriea, 
and bad she distrusted him would: have 
heard ‘the nervous ring in his t odode nc 
“Did you!” with interest; “who was she, 
Stuart? and was she pretty !” eae 
“ She was very and her name. was 
Alfson Forbes,” ys 3 i 
“ Alison Forbes |! why she must be the eldest 
daughter ; her father fs rector of Ollerton, and 
my father’s oldest friend. They are very bso 
I believe, and the family islarge, Did you 
Alison well 1” b seu agmbaiog 
‘Yes ; she was governess at Lady Farning- 
ham’s when I was * Ji Sie tay the 
“Ail the girls work, at least’ thoae-who. are 
Feld enough do; but just now. Alison is out of 
ewployment, and I bave asked father ‘to briog 
her here for a change.” bi ch 
“Do you kuow her well; Pauline?” with e . 
ahede of anxiety in his voice, é 
“TI, no! Ihave never even seen hers neither 
has father since she was a child; but I have 





heard glowing accounts of her beauty and sweet- 
ness of disposition.” PS Sent 
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* T should say she would be very amiable, but 
she is far too pretty,.to obtain a situation in a 
family where odie rng sone ; ahe 
has dainty, ways, and is altogether a 
lovable little soul.” 

“Then Isbell certainly like her, and some- 
times I sorely need feminine society. I wish I 


had had a sister. 

“That she might join with you in turniag 
men’s heads and damaging their hearts?” 
laughing lightly, then kisslog her passionately. 
“Love, how besutifal you are! Ardoyne says 
you deserve a better fellow for s husbaud than 
your humble servant—'ike hfs impudence, isn’t 
itt Bat he fv a capital fellow, despite his 
languor and indifference.” 

“J thiok he is,” gravely. “The one giimpse 
I bad of his real nature has entirely blotted out 
any prejadice E may have had; bat it is @ pity 
he should be at such pains to hide his good 
qualities.” ae 


“Don’t praise him too highly or I shall be'f’ 


jealous,” smoothing gently the masses of waving 
black hair, 

Sha looked up more quickly than was her 
wont, y 
“Jealous!” she sald, ‘Ah, you are jesting ! 
Jeslousy is an igucble passion, and should nob 


have its home where love reigns.” 

"There is no true love without jealousy |” he 
answered, swiftly. 

She stuiled and shook her head. 


‘In my heart there is no room for doubt of 
you, consequently no room for the green-eyed 
monster, I trust you all in all, and claim equal 
trust ia you,” 

Bat Swart did not look very well at ease as he 
walked though the village. Ho did not like the 
idea of Pauline and Alison meeting, and yet knew 
of no way in which he could prevent an encounter 
without incurring suspicion ; so, as was the way 
with him in all casey of perplexity, he went 
straight to Denzil, who received him with the 
greatest nonchalarce. 

“T'm in a quandary, Ardoyne,” he said, fling- 
ing himeelf into a chair, and knitting his brows, 
" Fossanet is going down to Ollerton Rectory for 
a fortnight, and will, I believe, bring the eldeat 
pam. of the house back with him, “I very 
much wish toe prevent her coming here, 1 don’t 
want Pauline to meet her ; as it is, things won't 
‘be too for at ” ost 5 ' 

“ Why, ¢ name of Fortune 1” indifferently, 
being used te: Stuart's oufburets, ~ ¥ 

“ Why ‘girl fa the little govertiess T told 
you about and it’s awkward,” 

“Tt is,” ‘assented Denzil, coolly, " Always 


. told you your way of falling in love with every 


. you get you into &@ scrape soon 
ait rt teet would in 
-Or late.” 

“ You're & regular Job’s comforter 1” savagely. 
“ Now What am I to do!” : 
~ “ Make a clean breast of it to Miss Fossanet ; 
‘there's you can do,” =~ 

“Hang it, PY thats jast what I don’t 


want todo, I love her too well to risk losing 
her. I can’t-do 4t;-upon-my honour I can’t. 
J argon ie the deuce with women, you know, 
and Peuline’s awfully proud.” 

Sunpme eees rer do Ue jealous. Trust 
her entirely, you won’t-have much cause for 
regret. Deceit she would not forgive.” 

“Your adviee may be good, but I can’t follow 
it, and if you've no other suggestion to offer I 
may as weil go. Perhaps I shall find a.way out 
of the bother,” and he sauntered out, leaving 
Denzil with mopdy face and cloudy brow. . 


“ He'll her cause for sorrow yet,” he mut. | 


ps Rd hia brow grew more set, and his eyes 
“And she will suffer as few women 
‘Heavens ! that she should love so weak a 


can, 
“thing {” end. being alone he forgot to wear the 


" ‘OHAPTER II. 
« Mx Fossanar's fortnight had lengthened {nto 
: and yet he said Goahine returning, 
his ‘4 there was frequent mention of 
F and beauty, her domestic 
and her te disposition, so tha: 


i 
i 


 Pauline’s curiosity was roused, and she was almost | 
ea pag anny send assnc wig ual 
se Mary Fossanet, however, did not like the 
tone of her brother's letters ; but being a discreet 
woman she held it wisest to say nothing of the 
conviction filling her heart, 
So the short winter days wore by pleasantly 
for Pauline, but not so happily for Stuart. 
Each time she spoke of Atison his dread was 
renewed, and having left bis ‘‘lady” each 
night, he would determitie in the morniog to 
tell her oi) when morning came his resolve 
melted ‘thin air, and his courage failed 










ily, to give him further advice. 
id all I intend saying on the ous | 
nd a worth accept- 
offer it again, 
ow how I hate being bored, or com- 
ik beriously.” 
iy November. wore to & cloxe, 
s letter came from Mr, Foseanet. 
er, which drove the bright blood 
‘nd lips, and made her eyes flash 


a e out before her, and read, it 
‘again before abe seemed fully to com- 
its moaning, simost emiled at thie, ex. 
cuses offered for the step he contemplated, | the 
or that she would not be angry. ;_ 

BIOS, 


jot presume” 


4 ash died b of her eyes as ‘phe sat: 
and the proud lips took a gentle curve 
as @he thought of ble unvarying kindness to her. 
How he had been father and mother too, and 
though her heart was edre it was not from anger 
any longer. 5. 

“Aht” she said, to herself, ‘he would have 
been very lonely without me, and I shall leave 
him in June, and perhaps she wi!l make him 
happier than I ever could. But I wish he had 
chosen an older woman to pub in my mother’s 
place, and to rule here,” Then she went down 
to her aunt, 

“ Aunt Mary,” she said, with customary direcb- 
ness, “father is going to be married.” 

Down went the endless knitting and up went 
the white hande iu horror. 

“ My poor child {' And, pray, who is he going 
to marry—not that I need ack }” 

* Alison Forbes. You don’t look very  sur- 
prised, aunt 1” 

“Y'm not,. All his letters have pointed. to 
that conélusion; only I thought I would not 
harass you with what might be unnecessary 
worry. What are we todo! You can’t submit 
to become seeond here ; and Stuart must marry 
you as coon as possible. Sheisa designing girl, 
I've no doubt ;-and, excuse me, my dear, your 
father is an old fool.” 

Pauline spoke slowly. 

** At firat I was very angry, but Tam not now. 
I have ht how lonely he would be when [ 
am gone, if she makes him happy I ought to 
be bappy too. T confess my heart is sore enough 
just now, but it would be selfith to wish to. keep 
tather lonely; so that I might always*bs first 
with him.” 

** Well, if you are «atisfied, of course T ‘have 
uothing sales against the moerriags ; “but very 
few girle would aceept such 4 change s¢ easily as 
you are ‘and [don’t believe: ia marriage 
where there is a very great disparity in age. I'm 
afraid Thomas will live to be eorry for this step.” 

“f hope not with all my heart ; and, aunt, 
you will try with me to receive the bride as she 
should be ‘received. The wedding is to take 
place in a fortn and father, wishing it to be 
very quiet, thinks ft ‘unnecessary for us to go 
down to Ollerton, That isa piece of considers- 
tion for which Tam thankful.” 

o my dear,” the maiden lady said, re- 
prosehfully; "I always thought you had tov 
high a spirit to submis to this sort of thing, and 
for your mother’s sake you should, at least, re- 
monstrate with your” ated father. The 


Forbes areas poor as. the proverbial church 
mouse, and this girl ls marrying him for his 


looks ten yews younger thas he really is, She 
may love him.” 

Miss Foesanet coughed incredulously, and Pau- 
line went out and down to the kitchen to give 
orders for the day ; then she climbed the staira 
to her room, and sat down to think. 

Her béart was very sore, Ic was hard to have 
this unknown girl usurp the place in her father’s 
‘heart and home*that ee had held since her 
mother died—hard to be thrust from his bosom 
for this interloper, - 

But she was generous and unselfich aa she was 
beautiful, and before the morning had passed she 
had conquered her. pride and the rebellion of 
filial love, and was ready to write her cordial con- 


gra ous—ready to welcome the bride with 
‘warmth and all due deference, . 

P-*Stuart was glad, indeed, to hear that pretty 
Alison waa soon to be Mrs. Fussanet, He argued 
to himself that now Paulie’ would sever know 
his former yien‘hant’ fo pretty governess—- 
that, as » wife, she must he silent concerning it, 
and eo his coursswas clear, and ft would berall 
5 sailing tow, roe 

: ut Denzil knit his brows, and said, fo his 

ai 


tt,— 

* Trouble will come of this, and Ainslie kk a 
fool nog to makes clean breast of it whileéhe bas 
the.chance ;” but when he spoke thus to Stuart 
he laughed carelessly, ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day 
‘is the evil, my boy, aud you always look on the 
darkest side.” 

So @ fortnight passed, and Pauline had schooled 
therdelf to roeet Alison in a truly friendly spirit; 
and pow she stood in the hall waiting to welcome 
the fair-hafred girl that her father was assietin 
from the carriage. !' 

She stood om the topmost step-—a tall impe- 
rial figure, gracious, graceful, courteous ; and Mr, 
Fossanet coming up lightly, his bride on his arm, 
kiewed her, and looked relieved that the ordeal 
was over. 

Pauline gave her hand to the new mistress, 

“Thope you will be very happy here,” she 
eaid afncerely, ‘‘aud thab we shall be the besh 
of friends,” and so drew her into the house and 
to her room, 

The bride's eyes, full of grateful. tears, met 
hers. 

‘© You are very good to mé. I haye been so 
afraid to meet you, although Thomas arsured me 
I need not be so, But most girls object to a 
stepmother.” ; 

Pauline looked’into the lovely mignon face with 
& strange tenderness growing In her heart, 

You are very beautiful,” she anid, “T om 
not surprised that father loved you.” ‘ 

Over face and brow spread s hot blush, aad 
with fingers that trembied a little, the bride re- 
moved her hat, ; 

"You will try to lova me for my own sake,” 
she said, timidly, and lifted lovely violag, eyes to 
the dark face above ; “I should hate to 
think [had spoiled your home life, or marred 
your happiness,” and there waa a deprecatory 
toe fa the treble voice, 

Pauline smiled. ' 

‘“You must nob Haraéa yourself with thoughts 
like those, we are gaing '9 be very happy to- 
gether, I ehalicalf you Alison, be¢ause any other 
term applied by me to you would be: sbeurd, 
New Til leave you, ar, doubtless, you would like 
to test s little before dinner.” : 

The next morning Stua { made his ap re 
and, although Alison. blashed deeply ab meeting 
him, theré was nothing efther in her manner or 
Stuart's to lesd any observer to suppose they 
Weradld-time acquaintances. y 

Both had been prépared for. this érdeal, and 
Stuart really felt no annoyance of any kind ; bus 
with Alison tho ease was different. . He had 
been her first lover, and he had been faultless 
flawleas to her, and when he deceived and forgot 
her she had almost broken her hearb, over his 
treachery, 

Long ago ghe had. told herself all.svas. for- 
gotten, but whe khéw it was not so ; and when 
she stood at the altar with’ Thomas Fossanet 
her heart had cried. out for Stuart, her step- 
daughter’s lover, 








mu Now, ‘that remark ie unlike.you, and you 
ap; forget father Is bandsome, cheery, and ( 


She liked and esteemed her busband, bub 
she would never have-married him, but for she 
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PAULINE'S EYES WERE FIXED ON DENZIL IN AMAZE AND ADMIRATION. 


pressure brought to bear on her by herparents 
and brothers. They were, indeed, terribly poor, 
and if Alison would consent to marry her 
father’s old friend, many advantages would 
accrue to them from the union. Affectionate, 
obedient, weak, she had cbeyed—and what 
would be the result } 

Denzil Ardoyne, with languid eyes that seemed 
bo see nothing that passed around, watched 
with vague fear in his heart, and saw the daily 
change in pretty Mrs. Fossanet, the alternate 
melancholy and almost hysterical gaiety of her 
manner, the ehrinking dread in her lovely 
violet eyes. 

At fire®Stuart had held very much aloof from 
her, but ncw that the firat strangeness of their 
new relations had worn away he was often with 
her—laughing, talking in his careless way, that 
was always tender towards women, 

Alison tried te avoid him, but could not, and, 
after awhile, made no effort to do so, being a 
weak little thing at best; and Pauline, too proud 
too generous either for jealousy or suspicion, 
was giad because of the friendliness bétween 
them, She had taken a sincere to her 
pretty stepmother, and made her way very 
smooth for her 

But as spring came on » subtle change evinced 
itealf in Stuart’s manner, palpable enough to 
Denzil {who saw his friend's faults very clearly), 
but, unsuspected by Pavline, who had, as she 
once sald, no room for doubt of him in her heart. 
He did not seem so anxione to be with her alone, 
aod his eyes, when they met hers, had something 
of repugnance in them. 

Denzil took him to task. 

“Ainslie, I am going to speak some unpleasan) 
truths-----” 

Aud Stuart interrupted flippantly,— 

‘Is that anything new, old man? Goahead,” 

1 can’t think,” the other said, sternly, “ that 
you would wantonly cause disunion in so happy a 
20me a8 Rookwood; but you are in a very fair 
way to doso,” ' 

Oh! good henvenag t's in for a lecture,” 





lighting his cigar, and glancing at Denzil from 
beneath half.closed, heavily-fringed lids. ‘“ What 
have I been doing lately that merite your dis- 
pleasure }” 

**What you are doing day by day !|—neglect- 
ing Miss Fossanet, and philandering about with 
that pretty, weak little soul to whom your word 
is law.” 

“Would you have me behave like a bear to 
her because we were once something more than 
friends }” almost angrily. “I fail to see whab 
wrong I do in talking or walking with her. Iam 
an engaged mao, she 8 married woman—where is 
the danger to either ?” 

“Tt le needless for me to say, ask your own 
conscience; and once before I told you Miss 
Foasanet would not be any man’s dupe, If once 
she suspects the true state of affairs she will break 
wiih you, and you will get your deserts.” 

“ Hang it, Ardoyne, it is only a little innocent 
flirtation that can hurt no one.” 

‘ Flirtation |” the other echoed between his 
teeth‘ you dare to tell me that it has gone so 
far? You are worse than I thought you. You 
take advantage of Mies Fossanet’s trust and 
Alison Fosaanet’s weakness, I tell you Fyrom 4 
this must be ended, or I will speak out ; I won't 
stand by and see such grievous wrong done to 
ae | man or woman.” 

tuart’s face flushed, and his eyes flashed 
angrily, but something in Denzil’s manner held 
him quiet fora moment, and when he spoke it 
wae with moderation. 

“ You know what a careless, graceless fellow I 
have always been ; let that be my excuse, Of 
course I love Pauline; but, you see, she always 
lives in the ‘heights,’ and I can’t; sometimes I 
am compelled to seek relaxation, and I didn’t 
think 1 was harming old Fossanet or his pretty 


“You didn’t think!” contemptuously — ‘a 
child’s excuse, and one you should be ashamed to 
offer; and as for Miss Fossanet lMving in the 
heights, you did not complain of that once. I tell 

oy plainly, if this trifling is not ended I shall 





speak to her, so thet justice may be done to her- 
self and her father.” 

“Oh ! you shall have no cause to do that,” im- 
patiently, “and you’re makivg a mountain of a 
molehill ; besides, you can’t expech me to behave 
like a schoolboy under your unnecessary rebukes,” 
and he flung himself out of the room with» mut- 
tered curse. 

For weeks Denzil had no cause for complaint, 
and it was now May. 

In early June Pauline was to be married, and 
the man who had exerted himself on her behalf 
tried to be glad in the thought and could not— 
told himself {t was a happy way out of difficulties, 
and yet would have given his right hand to pre 
vent the match. 


(To be continued.) 
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In Berlin there sre iron posts or stanchions 
fixed on the kerb, at convenient distances, marked 
“halting place,” for cmuibus or tramcar, At 
there places the paeeengers wait, and the drivers 
are not allowed to pullup at any other pot. 
When an omnibus approaches one of these posts, 
the conductor calls out, ‘' Halting-place!” and 
if a passenger wants to get out, or if any passen- 

ers are waiting to get in, the driver pulls up; 
ft not, he pastes on. 

Guass is a prospective building material. 
Demand for light, durability, cleanliness, strength 
and protection from fire inaure its much wider 
employment in the near future. The protection 
offered against electrical disturbances ahd the 
possible casualties from the increased employ- 
ment of electricity, is also open to consider- 
ation. Glass floora are in the line of progress, 
and the prospect is that there will be a demand 
for glass houses one of these days, Indeed, the 
demand for better lighted apartments in closely 
built districts, made imperative by by 
necessity, far exceeds the methods at present 
available, 
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I LaY IN THE STERN OF THE BOAT, DRIFTING I CARED NOT WHITHER. 


DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ix two days’ time they left us, and in the two 
intervening days I saw little of Captain Halford. 
His ankle was badly swelled, he could not bear 
& boot on; and Jack Hare monopolised me alto- 
gether, rode with me, rowed with me, walked 
with me, talked with me ; in fact, it struck me 
more than once that his friend had voluntarily 
retired into the background, - 

He did not now challenge me to chess, he did 
not occupy a seab next mine, he did not seek 
any téic-d-téies in the verandah as before—he 
was any was cool; he devoted his 
conversaticn c to 

What had I rv to pA him } 

I hinted my fears quite timidly to Jack. One 
evening we rowed across the river, mounted the 
bank, and looked back on the bungalow. 

The two elders paced the garden together, but 
we could eee Captain Halford seated aloof and 

one, 

_“ What is the matter with him? What makes 
him so strange the last few days?” I aeked. 

A ty conscience, most probably. No, 
you need not look so startled, he has nob com- 
mitted murder ; but he {s about to commit ma- 
trimony, and he feels that he must be prudent, 
and not flirt or carry on as he used to do,” 

“ Going to commit matrimony means engaged 
to be married $” I said, after a long 
silence, and trying to command voice, with 
but poor success—it shook au .»  Never— 
never fn all my life, had I felt a men till 
now—and now Jack Hare had dealt me a blow 
that seemed to cleave my very heart. 

I félt as if I should have liked to have cast 
myeelf down wpon the ground, and then and 
there given way to a passion that seemed to 
choke me, that frightened me by its force. Wee 
it anger, jealousy, love, shame, sorrow? Was it 








one or all of these smotions that secemed to be 
tearing my bosom to pieces { 

‘¢ Yes, I believe so,” he replied. 

Is—is she pretty?” I faltered. 

‘“* No, Good style, dresses beautifully, plays 
the plano A 1, and dances better than auyone in 
Gurrumpore,” 

The exacb contrast to me I could see. 

“ Ig she fond of him!” I asked. 

“Oh! I suppose so, I--never asked her,” 
“It’s nob regularly given out 


“Then why do you tell me!” I exclaimed, 


avgrily. 

“Oh!I thought you ought to know—for 
fear—in case——” and he blundered and broke 
down. ‘And I don’t mind telling youanything; 
in fact I’ve something very important to say to 
you on my own hook this last evening. That's 
why I brought you over here, where we can be 
quite alone and out of humanity’s reach. I've 
something to say to you, Ranee.” 

“* Then 7 it, for goodness sake, and let us 
get back,” I said, impatient to return, to rush 
away fromi every mortal eye and hide myeelf 
somehow, till { recovered from the cruel shock 
I had just received. 

" Ever since the first day I saw you I've been 
awfully —_ on you. Now, don’t! Let me 
speak. Halford had it all his own way at first, 
as usual, I saw I had no chance of cutting in, so 
I thought I’d just wait.till he cooled off, as he 
wassure todo, I admire you more than any- 
body I ever caw in my life. I’m frightfully in 
love with you, though you might not think It, 
and quite off my sleep and food. My uncle ia 
rich. He has taken a tremendous fancy to you, 
and I'm sure he would come down handsomely. 
Say, you will have me, Ranee! 

He concluded, and he had not been the lecst 
tit shy or agitated as he laid his plans before me, 
no more than if we were making up a pic-nic 


Pe Well. What do you say ?” 
"T say no,” I answered at once. 








“Oh, Teay. Come now, you don't mean it 
Think—think of getting away from that,” point- 
ing to the bungalow, “and having no end of fun, 
and dances, and pretty dresses, and reeing the 
world and turning people’s heads, Goodness 
knows if you will ever get such a chance again ; 
and I assure you, you and your diamond necklace 
would take any place by storm.” 

“ Would wet All the same, I am not going 
to try the experiment ; I mean to stay here.” 

“You must be mad. Honestly, you will be 
scrry for ityet. Take time to think; take a 
month, and then just drop me a line, and I'll 
come back like a shot. You see if I won't.” 

*T could not marry you, Mr. Hare, not if % 
was never to see the sun's light again, much lees 
the world, So be satiefied with your answer 
now, and let us always be good friends,” 

“Satisfied? Humph, I wonder what your 
answer would have been if Hugh Halford had 
asked you the same question #” he exclaimed, in 
evidently a great passion. 

“ We have had enough of this ; let us go back,’’ 

“Supposing I won’t let you stir till you ray 


“T don’t suppose you would llice to forfeit the 
name of gentleman ; and, anyway, you dare not 
keep me.” 

“No, no, you are right. 1 was only jeking. 
Come along, then; I'm awfully sorry you are 
so determined, Do—do thiuk of it—think of it 
after we have gone away. Absence may make 
the heart grow fonder.” 

To this suggestion I shook my head, then 5 
rushed down the bank, calling over my 
shoulder,— 

“If you don’t come now I shall go cff and 
leave you, and you will have to wade the ford,’ 
and he followed me sulkily into the boat, 

I wonder if Captain Halford guessed at th: 
scene that had taken place in the grove across the 
river, His keen eyes rested on me critically as I 
sprang up the steps, and hurried past him. I 
fancy the face of my companion and follower 
plainly told the whole tale. 
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I did not appear again that night. 
not if I would, because I had been crying, 
daybreak tle next morniog T'was alert and abou’ ; 
our visitors were getting ready for departure, 
thelr tents were atruck, their country carts béelug 
loaded, What a blank space there would be when 
the tents and carts were gone. 

We partook of an early breakfast of hot coffee, 
toast and eggs ; packed a basket of provisions for 
tho travellers, and sped them by accompanying 
them as far ag the old palace on their homeward 
routa, 

Jack Hare, who was still eulky, rode in advance 
with father, and I was escorted on either hand 
by Mr, Hiaksou aud Captain Halford,  Neicher 
of them would yield my society to the other, 
and how earnestly I wished that Mr. Hink+on 
would ride on, would fall back, would even fall 
off, and thts leave us alone foreven two minates. 
I wanted so desperately to eay a few words to 
Oaptain Halford, to justify my seeming prefer 
ence, to show hiat that I had heard of his e . 
mont, that I was delighted at the nows ; carton 
I wanted to act the part of a hypocrite for the 
first time in my life, was passionately auxfous to 
show him that [ did not care a straw about him, 
nor if I ever set eyes on him again, but I never 
got this chance. 

Mr, Hinkson’s fund of .couversation never 
ceased until we were under the shade of the old 
garden walls, and here we were to part. Ib was 
not a long operation. Jack Hare rode up, and 
shook hands with au off-hand, careless, braggart 
air, Mr, Hinkson wrung my fingers mos> un- 


anercifully, and said,— 


“We will ask your father’s consent. [I'll got 
some more leave and come back for the antelope 
shooting, and we will go dowa and get spliced in 

3 »cobay, and we will be awfully jolly together 
you will see, Eh, what do you say?” 

“ Your father has something to tell you from 
me, and [ shail be very anxious till I hear what 
you say to it.” 

Captain Halford purposely lingered to the last. 
I knew fb, I felt it. He came alongside of my 
horse, his eyes looked many sad farewells, his 
dips said,— 

“Good: bye, Miss Manners ; I shall never forget 
this happy week. If ever you want « friend, ré- 
member you bave one in Hugh Halford.” 

I tried to speak ; I know I was as white as 
2 sheet, but I could not articulate one syllable. 
Father, Mr, Hinkson, and Mr, Hare were not 
lookiog ; they were taking leave of one another 
with great volubility. 

“Cive me one of your gloves,” he added, 
eagerly. ‘* Here is one in the saddie. pocket, 
May 1?” appropriating it as he spoke. ‘* We 
shall meet again some day I know ; I fee! sure of 
it.” Now taking my hand, he added in a 
whisper, ‘‘ For Heaven's sake, don’t forget me, 
Ranee f” 

Still I would noi answer; Horror, shame, 
wiisery, I was crying--yes, crying! 1 was too 
utterly wretched for words, too young aud foolish 
to be able to conceal my teara, With a wrench 
I dragged my hand away, wheeled my horse 
suddenly round, aud galloped off home ;:when— 

where I arrived long before father~I dis- 
mounted, tore off my habis, and casting itiyself 
down on the bed, wept the bitterest ieare I had 
ever shed, 

Towerds evening I ventured into the verandah 
and found father and Peggy in full conclave, snd 
‘oud in praise of our late guests, As I suddenly 
appesred Peggy made a ificant sign, not lost 
ov me, and withdrew into the dining-room. 

‘* Well, Ranee, my child, you look wretched |" 
ho said, gazing’ at me in amesement. “I 
@uppose you miss our pleasant friends. By the 
way, | have a very important message for you 
from one of them, Whodo you think it is 
from?” 

“Mr, Hinkson,” I rejoined, fa a melancholy 
voice, 

“Yeo. Gan you guess it?" 

“I? Oh, vol I have not: the faintest idea 
what he wants.” 

“ He has asked permission to return slone, and 
to pay his addresses to you, ‘He wishes to marry 


you, d 
A‘ that announcement I burst iato load bysteri- 


I coujd+estlaughter that lasted quite three minutes 3 peal 


after peal horrified my parent. 

| “He must be crazy or joking!” I cried at 
length. ‘' Why, be is older than you, 
father |” 


“Somewhere about my age.” 

" Aud what is that?” 

** Nearly fifty.” 

“* And I am noteighteen ! Fifty from eighteen, 
I mean cightesn from fifty. Why ”—doing a sum 

on the table with my finger—“ he ie thirty-two 

vase older than Iam, at the very least, He must 
be makivg fun.” 

“ Marrisgea where there is a disparity on that 
side are often most happy,” said father, 


gravely. 
“ Buteurely you don’t want ma to go @ 


{ from you and marry another old gentleman }” 


“Not L would keep you always with me, bul 
T have been thinking iately. Supposing anything 
happened to me—you have uo frievds in this 


shut up here, with all your wealth ‘and 
beauty !”’ 

I know I am beautiful, bat I never knew I 
was rich before!” J retarned, quite coolly. , 

* Yes, Lam wealthy, and you.are my, 
but pray who told you that you were heauti. 
ful?” he demanded, rather sternly. 

** Captain Halford bub then I pressed him to 
er adie houghtfall 

(gaping at te t ally, “fam 
not sure after all that it ¢ a good plan to. bring 
a girl up in utter ignorance of all the laws of 

lite Fd and fa such corventual seclusion, 
it had been educated as other young women 
you would never have i @ young man to 
tell you his opinion of your appearance. Well f 
but to return to Mr. Hinkson, He is active for 
his age, well-informed, sensible, and rich, and 
has long been looking for a wife! ” 

"He won't find one here, then, father; and 
why did he nut ask me himself? Was be 
afraid ?”’ 

"Those other two fellows never gave him a 
chance, and he preferred to sound me first. I 
was to obtain your answer and write,” 

“In fact, you were to negotiate the whole 
business, Well! I prefer being asked at firet 
hand,” 

“It would ‘be @ great comfort to me, Kanee, 
if I knew you were the wife of a good man before 
I was taken.” 

“ How do you know he fz a good man, father } 
He struck me as mean and selfish, aud it would 
be a very bitter sorrow to me, if you were taken, 
to find T had no one to look to but old chattering, 
meddiing Mr..Hinkson !” 

"Oh, Raneet Well, I hope you have not 
lost your heayt to either of the two young men. 
Hare is as crack-brained as he can be, and Hink- 
eon says that Halford, though a capital fellow 
among men, is a heartless fliré and an unscru- 
pulous fortuue-hunter, which I. was exceedingly 
sorry to hear, as I liked him,” 

“Then they have been saying nice things of 
each other all round!” I cried, “ for Captain 
Halford told me that. Mr, Hinkson ‘has .com- 
pletely spoiled their shooting trip, that he came 
uninvi that his meanness and. selfishness 
were extremely trying, to iY | the least of it, and 
that he was an egotistical old bore!’ 

Oh! very nice, very clad indeed, and just 
like the world !” said father, . 

“And so he was, His {1 —I-—my+my— 
my—used to drive me mad,” I continued, ye 
could net bear hin,” 


Set the ond foal ; ng gt lak 
old fool expect a young to ad 
the likes. of him, and Ps x fn 

alongside him Captain png os 
some @ 
breadth of the county and a rea | sapanarn 


“ Captain Halford. is be married,” 
I sald, ery soul, and look os aes before 
me as I spoke, 

“Do you tell me that now ! ° Well, well, well, 


And the other+the young fellow with the 
biggest appetite I ever saw!” ( 





™ 


country——what would become of you? I have) 
beén thinking that I am» wropg in keeping you = 


"She won’b-have. him,” said Peggy, reappear. | 


as you'll see in the length and | 





April 3, i897. 


“The other proposed for me on his knees in 
the grove across the river.” 

“ And 1” put in father, very ‘ 

“And I xefused him, of course,” I said, 
are re f sald P looking 

* Toere for you now,” egRy, at 
us both excitably. ‘‘I was sure Misa Renee 
would mot be for taking the first that came her 
way, or the firat that ever spoke to her, Sha 
knows she can pick and choose, = her- 
self.” 

Oh, yes, of course I can pliek and choose,” I 
pene ey scornfully; ‘I see euch numbers of 


wall, now you have seen something of the 
world, had singing, and riding, and-talking, with 
outriders, and two offers of marriage, tell us 
what you think of it honey 1” 
To this I made no reply, but stood up as if 
about to move away, and as if I was tired of the 
,”” 


“Stay a moment, Ranea, and answer "s 
uestion, [/also:would like to have your 

of the little scrap of the outer world that hae 
drifted out way iu such a strange fashion.” 








“ If that te a pattern of the world at large I 
am glad I live’ ou Mo? it—that’s all I can say.” 
** What!” they , in one breath, 


Yee, glad and thankful. From what I have 
seen of the world T hate ip {” with which start- 
ling antYouncement I turned my back on both, 
ag rere be 8 ct Can a dove me the river. - 

C) and let it away, as 
Are pegs secure from all molestation. 
Ooly a week | and in thad week how cowed had 
happened ! 

A week had ‘entirely changed cansthal ‘tho- 
roughly opened my eyes, and taught me many 


IBS. 

IT now knew that I was rich and beautiful ; 
but I also knew the pangs of unrequited love— 
love that I had given unconsciously, and given 
unsought. 

For { felt such an agony of regret at tha news 
of Captain Halford’s engagement, and such a 
dead blank in my existence einca his dopartere, 
that I was sure this must be love, 

And he was gone, gone only fifteen ill ago, 
and yet it seemed already months’ since he had 
begged my glove that very morning, had pressed 
= willing hand, and gazed into my tear-laden 


"Where had been my pride—what would he 
think of me! af pray cared—-I was 80 des- 
perately wretc 

Never, never had I dreamt in my ‘wildest mo- 
ments that a human being was capable of feeling 
a lef and misery as wae thea my lot, 

lay in the stern of the boat, d I 

ale not whither, I fel! asleep—tindeed, I 

myself to sleep, oblivious of dinner hour, and 
awoke with » shock, to find — bad rag upon 
a sant! bank fully four niiles down thd'stréant. 

This toused me both’ mentally aiid ee: 
I remembered that father and Pegzy would 
looking and cs‘ting for me, and doubtless very 
uneasy at my’ long absence. 

So I seized the oare'and rowed home, which 
I reached about tem o'clock; and was’ received 
with great joy; and a'good sedlding. 

There was 10 use; 1 assured venpealt ‘in fret- 
ting, but I seeretly “pied: and fretted every 
day. I became thin, silent, and aera 
which wat all ths tevult: of the fulfijmen' 
pe Ayer sitions tgs hon 


“ peas hs 
A memento 
ey 


Crear Vite - 
Avrer this we had the raint-—sush rains as 
known : 


P- “ae” 
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~down the river. :He had 
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or wash it into the now raging, boiling, rapidly- 
rising river! 

Fur days the thunder pealed. .We—at. least, 
Peggy aad T—remained indoors, or eat in the 
verandah ; she sewing, I, poor little goore, dili- 
ee every Book we possessed that bad 
ever honoured by Hugh Halford’s mention. 

The violence of the weather did not. keep my 
father or Tony long indoors ; in fact, after the) 
first burst ‘of the monsoon they actually went 
away for # three days’ ahooting trip, 

Just after their return a somewhat tragic 
peer gr place, which gave Peggy and me 
a t fright, 

noticed that. she was especially particular in 
shutting up and fastening the many doors and 
windows, and asked her the reason of such un- 
usual precautions. 

‘she reason is,” she answered; “ that the last 
two nights I've noticed a strange man loafing 
about after duek that has novcall to bo here, and 
i don’t bke the look of him at ali, It’s my 
opinion be got sightof your necklace. You wore 
it one-night and sat out there in the moonlight, 
and the shiniag of it could be seen a long way 
off I don’t lke having euch valuables in the 
house, and the minsther and Tony away, We 
‘have no watch-dog, and the native servants are 
no good.” 

“ There's the panther,” I suggested. 

“And he fs no more use than a big foollsh 
cat,’ was her imperious answer, and late that 
vight, and much to her relief, the travellers re- 
turned, wes, hungry, and empty-handed. 

Their return was possibly unkno sn to the man 
who had been long hanging round the premises, 
who, unfortunately for himself, made the attempt 
just a day too late. 

I woke up (being a very light sleeper) by some 
colee in my room, a kind of stealthy tread on 
the matting, and’ sound of heavy suppressed 
breathing, and Isat up in bed and called out,— 

“Who's there ?” at the top of my voice. 

Ta a second two hands gripped my throat. 
Speech was impossible, struggling useless, and as 
to respiration I was suffocating. Those fingers 
were like tron pressing into my windpipe. I[ 
believe in another misute I would have been 
strangled, when somebody burst into the room— 
someone Who must have heard my sharp’ chal- 
lenge of “ Who's there ¢"” 

It was father. In a moment I waz released, 
that awful grip was removed, and I breathed once 


more, . «4 f ae ' 

Then there was a kind of rush in the dark- 
ness, and the robber was gone-—-had escaped 
through the door into the verandah, which stood 
widevopen to the right, through which we could 
distinctly hear his flying’ footsteps amidst the 
torrents of heavy, monotonous rain. 

Lamps were brought, aud an examination 
ensued. Peggy and I looked ‘anxiously to see 
what had been stolen, whilst father and Tony ran 
down to the river's edge, to try and trace our 
recent visitor. bm a 

My room was undisturbed; but my watch, 0 
little gold brooch, and my bangles ‘had been col- 
a sg a heap, evidently to ba readily catried 


Avrude icon eblsel which: had opened the 
outer door lay-on the floor. ‘Nothing else gave 


-evidence of the robbery—no, not at first sight ; 


but when we. came te look more carefully we 
saw that the lid of the sandal-wood box had been 
ptized open, and the diamond necklace was gone 


—yes,.gone 1” 
“Tknew it! Sach jewels isardangerous 
in & house as: gunpowder!” cried Peggy. “it’s 


& cerrible Joas ; but I never fancied it, and I can’t 
eay I’m sorry that fd has and without any 
oe Wha noe eating, Peg 
nonsense you are. ing, P 7 a 
exclaimed, in great excitement, « !\1s was worth 
thousands of pounds—it was matchless !. It must 
be found, the man must be traced.” 
ian queer mg ye passes pr seeing elther 
them “a, | a miles off b 
n this Peggy was. wrong; for the 
next dap the bentoat & m3n was found a mile 
ttied to swim, 


and been drowned in the attempt, and clasped 


«to ah nachna 
toutd his neck mably for security—was 
calialah mamden necklace ! 

 Bomehow, after this occurrence, I began to 
share 8 tition, and I believe that 
the Evil Eye had. some meaning, and that there 
ware pied. grounds De Dey having 5 bod nome, I 
hinte say donee Sa who laughed them to 
scorn, and teased me on the subject for a whole 
afternoon—so mucho, that I became really quite 
ashamed of myself, .-.. 

“T have it for years before you ever saw 
it, and ip never did any harm,” he said, 

“Perhaps. ft eannos when it’s locked up! 
are ie never had avy bad. luck since you 
got it?” ‘ 

“No, Let me see—I have had it nearly seven- 
teen . [had jone great misfortune just at 
the.time I got it.”. 

And there. it. fs, you see!” I cried, trium- 
phantly, 

“No, no; that has no connection with the 
necklace, and I have had peace for many years. 
Seriously, Ranée,do not get these foolish ideas into 
your head. [t's all very well for Peggy, who is 
an ignorant old woman, but no really cultivated 
person who has read and thought—and you have 
done these in some modest degree—is ever 
superstitious, It is 4 sure siga of a weak and 
narrow miad.” 

I knew all. this, and I was ashamed .of my 
folly, Yet, when T looked at a certain mound 
on the river bank—the robber’s grave—I was 
filled with s curious sense of remorse. 

If IT had nop worn the necklace on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night in the moonlight 
this wretched thief would never have seen it, 
never have been tempted, never have carried it 
off, never have been drowned, and lying under 
that solitary little mound at the end of our 
hoa painful d 1 

much more tragedy soon swept a 
thoughts of grave and thief per diamonds out of 
my distracted head. . 

The rains in India are the season for an 
abundant supply of snakes, some of them—such 
as the cobra and kareit—being deadly, and their 
bite almost instantaneously fatal. Dczns of 
harmless ones had been killed about our pre- 
mises, ‘and but a few of the bad species, for one’s 
native servants are naturally on the gui vive; 
One afternoon as [’sat reading in the verandah 
P came out with an nm face, her whole 
face shaking with wild, dry, convulsive sobs, At 
first she was s ess, 

*« What—what has happened ?” I cried, start- 
fog p in great‘alarm. : 

“The worst that: could—the worst that could. 
There is no tine to break’ {¢ to you quietly ; 
minutes are geld. The masther has just come 
in’; he-has been bitten by a cobra, aud he gives 
himeel two hore’ to live, no more, In two 
hours he will bea dead man!” 

I did not listen to the whole of this. Ere she 
had done speaking I was with father in bis etudy ; 
he and Tony were there alone: He was sittin 
at a table with his left hand tied up, andl 
very grave, but he did nob seem to ba in-any 
pain; or dook any ‘way different from his usual 


appearance. 
**She has told you, I see; my poor child. 
You must be brave and bear it;” were his’ firat 


words, 

‘* Lean't;” I orfed, bursting into a passion ‘of 
tears, and throwing myself down beside “him, 
“Ib will kill me, if what she’says is true,”’- 

“Too true, I was bitten in the hand about 


branch‘ that I pushed aside in the jungle. We 
galloped home, for I knew that moments were 
precious, Be brave)"Ratee, and make the very. 
most of the last hour we shall be together. 
Get up—get up—and let me see you show some 
fortitude ; to see you like this makes ib.a hun- 
dred: times worse: for m¢, and I am sure ‘you 
would not wish todo that. I have;so) much»to 
say to you, and: such a short time. to sayiit in. 
If you will grieve; grieve. and not for 
me, but yourself, Only for:leaving you thus I 
am glad my release hasicome. = » 

Now,» ol: am: surprised atoyous Be 





reasonabie, already givewmany directions 
}to.Teng, oa and beiare:to take Mins Ronee to 


a quarter of an*hour“ago; the cobra was on a } 





Kogland, and leave her in tha charge of ber 
uncle, my brother Isaac. Here,” pulling out a 
drawer, “is a letter with full instructions, Here 
also is my will; my solicitors are Ball and Co., 
in Bombay, They will manage all my effaire, 
and you had better send off a. note to-night by 
special messenger to Colar Post-offive, and tele- 
graph my death—and bury me to-morrow morn- 
ing under the palm-tree.” 

Tony could only nod his head in reply, and 
galp away his tears, 

‘You and Peggy have been excellent friends 
to me this last lonely part of my life, You wilt 
find that I have not forgotten thie, and that you 
need never again take service. If you will leave 
me now with Misd Ranee I will call you pre- 
sently.” 

‘* Ranee,” when ‘they had silently quitted the 
room, “we little know what a day may. bring 
forth. Ishould have. wished to have had:more 
time to tell you many things. Your uncle is a 
widower, with two sons seldom at home, ~ You 
will, Iam eure, have a second father in him’; he 
will be your guardian till yow are one-and- 
twenty. 

‘*I have no other relations except distant 
cousins, You will be welloff, owing to my savings 
here and my earnings eleewhere, You have forty 
thousand pounds, besides what the sale of 
the horses here will fetch ; also my rifles, booke, 
and. guns, but the house is not to be sold for fifty 
years. Let it remain as it is with two caretakers; 
you may be as glad: of its shelter some day as I 
was. A young girl like you going forth into the 
world will meet with many strange sights, have 
not afew trials and temptations. Be upright 
and truthful, be a good woman ; and should you 
ever marry bea good wife, Trifle with no man’s 
feelings and give your hand where you give your 
heart, Above all, never deceive him.” 

Ashe said this he took my hand in hfs, and 
pressed it earnestly ; his face was clay colour, 
beads of perspiration stood upon his brow: 

“You grow more like her every hour—every 
hour,” he muttered. ‘I could imagine that she 
had come back aa J look at you, Rinee,” 

“My mother! Oh, father! before you leave 
me,” I burst out, * before you leave me for ever, 
if such an awful’ blow must fall upon me; tell mo 
if it fs even’one word; tell me somethiug about 
her-——my mother, whom I never saw,’! 

“Tell you what t” 

His face now looked grey and drawn. 

“When. did she diet Where did she dic? 
Why do you never speak of her. Was she not 
young, and beautiful, and good }” 

“She was.” 

Here he stopped and closed his eyes, a kind of 
violent shudder passed over hira. 

“It is comtng on, the drowsiness that there fs 
no withstanding. I oun fight ogainst it no 
longer,” 

After a pause he motioned: me to approach 
and kiss hia. ‘I ‘remember well the agony of 
that last, long kiss, I remember no more, for I 
fainted, and when I recovered consciousness it 
was all over, Yes, he had been dead an hour; 
he died at sundown, 

He just became weaker and weaker, and 
fainter and fainter, and then ceased to breathe-— 
seemingly as ifhe had slept out of life, The 
next morning be was buried. Tony and some of 
our native: servants (who were Christians) dug 
the grave, and laid him in it beneach the palm- 
tree, and Tony read the burial servics, which was 
almost inaudible from our sobs, 

Atifiret, when’l went back and sat down fa the 


‘empty verandah I felt that I had only just awoke 


froma bad dream ; and, indeed, for many days 
the blow was so stunning that I could not realise 
it. Ikept thinking that father was away on one 
of his’ shooting ‘trips—he might be back 


‘auy-day—but there stood hie black Arab in the 


stall; there lay his guns and his fishing tackle. 
Tt was all true, it was no dream ; in one short 
hour he had been cut off. I was alone in tho 
world and an orphan, and there surely wore few 
orphans es utterly unprepared to-do battle with 
life, 
An agent from Ball's arrived shortly in a ve' 
irritable condition, after eighty miles in a bulloc 
cart on-a bad «road, However, the sight of the 
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house aud of an excellent dinner revived his 
spirite, 

He soon set things in order, took charge of 
father’s papers, despatebed the horses for sale to 
Bombay, and made us pack up our belongingr, 
dismiss the servants, and depart. 

Oh! with what sorrow and reluctance did I 
finally take leave of my only home! I paid 
farewell visits to the old pelace, the hill above 
the village, and all my favourite haunts. I 
spent many hours and many tears beside the 
grave under a palm tree, and at lset I found 
myself en roufe to England, in company with 
Tony and Peggy. 

Of course everything was new.to me—the train, 
the carriages in Bombay, the fine public buildings, 
the ships, the people, the sea, and the shipping. 
Somehow I did not care a pin about it now ; all 
pleasure was absent from my suvken eyes, dim 
with crying. How different it would all have 
seemed had be been with me, Our passages 
were taken in the P. & ©. steamship Rome, as 
“ Miss Manners and two servants,” and very 
dowdy Miss Manners and her maid looked among 
the crowds of fashionable passengers. 

I wore a ready-made black gown—a bad fit, a 
black hat, and heavy crépe veil. I was not in 
much request among my fellow-travellers. I 
believe they thought me eccentric and unsociable 
—they were all in such epirits going home. 

It never seemed to occur to them that I could 
be In deep grief ; besides this, I was, during the 
first part of the voyage, miserably ill, and lay in 
my berth for days and daye. 

Amung the thoughts that came to me during 
thoes empty leaden hours was one—a constant 
visitor. What had my father been going to 
reveal about my mother when death set a eeal 
on his lips? “She was-——” he had said, and 
then his breath failed him. 

She was what ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


By the time we reached Port Said I had got 
over the worst of the mal de mer, and was able to 
stay on deck as we)! os other people. 

At Maita we took Im some more passengers, in- 
cluding, to my great amazement, Mr. Hinkeon. 
He was literally petrified when he beheld me, and 
heard the reason of my journey. 

T was really surprised to find that I was quite 
giad to see him. In my utterly forlorn condition 
I clung to him as an old friend, He was one of 
the very few people who had seep my strange 
Indian home, and had known father, For these 
reasons—no others-—-I felb tenderly towards him, 
permitted him %o sit by me, always at meals, and 
almost all the day on deck. 

Of course I had inquired after his two com- 
pavions, his nephew first, as in politeness duo. 

‘ How,” I asked, ‘‘ was Mr, Hare?” 

“ As great a young scamp for spending money 
as ever stepped ; and av he has not a penny 
bealdes hie pay, he says notbing will save him but 
a rich wife, and they are scarce in India.” 


“Indeed! And Captain Halford, is he 
married?” ° 

‘No, nor likely to be. What put that into 
your head?” 


Why is he not married! He is engaged, Mr. 
Hare told me so.” 

“Told you sof Are you sure!” 

** Perfectly certain.” 

“ Then if he fold you that he was just joking. 
Halford can’t afford to marry, I’ve heard him 
say so myself, He will live and die a bachelor, 
though there was a girl with a tidy little sum of 
money that was very far gone on him at Gur- 
sumpore. She'd have given her ears to marry 
Kugh Halford, and anyone could see it with half 
an eye, himeelf included. I rmaust say the way 
che ran after him was most barefaced.” 

Still he might be engaged for anything you 
m'ght know, Mr, Hinkson?” 

“ Well, he might. Ahem. I only wish I was 
engaged myself. You were very cruel to me, 
Miss Ranee,” suddenly dropping into a tender 
and reproachful tone, to my great horror and 
dismay. *‘See, let me plead my own cause—and 





it is much stronger than it was before. Don’t 
you think so |” 
“No, I do not see that,” I answered frankly. 
“Yes you do. I had your father’s consent, I 
was his friend. The match would have had his 
warm approval, Would you not like to carry 
out his wiehes } You are alone, You have no 


protector, 

**I have my uncle,” I answered, shortly, 

“Yes, but he is a stranger. Now I am not. 
No one else whom you may meet can have the 
sane claim as I have—that of having known you 
in your Indian home. No one but Jack and 
Halford, and they are out of the question—two 
paupere ! Now J,” placing his hand on his chest 
and looking at me in a lan manner, “am 
very fond of you. Iam in the prime of life; I 
am rich, I shall give you own way in every- 
thing. You shall have a in town, a nice 
villa at Norwood, a horse or horses and brougham., 
I declare I’d have a box at the opera if it was to 
éo nothing elee but show off your diamonds, 
What do you say }” 

“I say the same as before, and that fs No,” I 
returned, by no means tempted by this alluring 
sketch. “ And please never men the subject 
again—-or—or—we shall cease to be friends, and 
I shall be sorry, for I have so few that I cannot 
afford to lose one.” 

“Well, I'll be silent now, but I'll not despair, 
I know a man who asked a girl seven times before 
she would say yes! You may change your mind ; 
women are proverbially fickle. At any rate, I'll 
give you my card and address, and a wire, or a 
line, will bring me at any time.” 

‘*Mr, Hivkson, if you persist in talking in 
thie way I shall be obliged to leave you,” I said, 
impatiently. “If you ever recur to the subject 
again it will be the signal for a quarrel between 
us. ” 


My air of angry resolution evidently cowed 
him, for he was silent on that subject till we 
landed at Southampton, where I was met by m 
uncle, a little cheerful old gentleman m 
older then father, with white hair and blue 
spectacles, 

“ I’m delighted to see you, niece,” shaking both 
my hands. ' Nothing short of your arrival would 
have roused me out of my den, I'ma bookworm, 
and don’t leave home once {n ten years. But 
poor John’s daughter! Ah ! very sad, very sad. 
Don’t cry. You're not like the Manners—no, not 
a bit.” 

He talked very rapidly, In short broken sen- 
tences, whilst Peggy and Tony bustled about and 
got our not very large supply of luggage together, 
and at last we got into a cab and drove off to the 
railway station. 

Just ere our train started Mr, Hinkson came 
running up breathlessly, seized my hand, shook 
it vigorously, and left a card in my reluctant 


clasp. 

**Good-bye,” he gasped. “There is my 
— and don’t forget what I told you. 
An eS 

At this moment the train began to move, and 
whstever else he was going to any he said to the 
empty air. 

“Who is that?” asked my uncle, ‘A mad- 
man or @ tout, or what!” 

‘He is » gentleman I knew in India, and a 
fellow-passenger. Perhaps I should tell you that 
he has asked me to marry him!” 

**Upon my honour} And what have you 
said 7” 

‘* No—tepn thousand times no |” : 

‘So I should hope, Tell me honestly, Diana, 
now we are by ourselves, and we. won’t get such 
another opportunity, and whilst I think of it— 
have you a lover !—for, of course, I ought to 
know.” 

“ No, uncle,” . 

“Sure and certain?” he repeated, eyeing me 
suspiciously. 

“Sure and certain, and honour bright.” 

“ Nell, you are a very pretty girl.” 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

‘Oh, indeed |! And who told you?” 

“ Father; he said I was rich and pretty.” 

“T am not so sure about the money,” 

"Bat you may be, I have forty thousand 


‘ 








a0, 
“You seem pe Ryretr eg onsespe 2 dear, 
However, you can’t touch a penny of you 
are of age. You tte ge eg your old 
bookworm of an uncle, You will be company 
for Carrie.” 

' € Who is Carrie #” 

"She is the widow of my eldest son, and she 
lives with me. She is a most intellectual, 
—s good creature, and “you will love 

“T thought you lived alone, Uncle Isaac,” 

"So I did; but not now,” 

After this uncle ssked hosts of questions 
about father—bis mode of life, and mine, 

He made himself master of every particular, 
down to the names and wages of our native ser- 
vants, the prices realised by the horses in Bom- 
bay, the amount of money our travelling ex- 
penses had cost, and the length of time we had 
had Peggy. y ~ 

There was nothing left for him to discover ; 
and I made one discovery in return. It was this 
—that I did St Tr 
his blue spectacles ; quite spoiled t 
nice genial expreasion of face. 

They were the smallest and lightest of blue 
eyes—eyes that looked almost white, and as if 
they had never never been shut— 
they were so hard, so keen, and so crafby. 

Three hours’ steady railway travelliog brought 
us to the nearest railway station to ‘* Rivals’ 
Green,” my uncle's place, and the old family re- 
sidence of the Manners, 

A waggonette that had seen its best ~days, 
drawn by a pair of itl-matched horses, awaited 
us, and into this we stepped, Uncle, Peggy and I, 
whilst Tony ascended to the seat beside the 
driver. 

The road we tock was winding and very 

etty. Deeper and deeper we seemed to go 

to the very heart of the country, among 
green Janes, past oaks, and beeches, and trees, 
all strange to me; but everything was strange 
to me, 

The mere fact of driving, the cottages, fields, 
carts, the occasional mansions that we rattled 
past, were all a source of novelty to me. 

After fully an hour's drive, the latter part of 
which was wilder and lonelier, and more wooded 


than ever, we turned intoa gateway and wound 
up an avenue, and came to a standatil! in front 
0 


a very large, old, ugly, country house, 

There was nothing pretty or imposing about 
it—even its age did not recommend it. It had 
five narrow windows on either side of the hall- 
door, ten above them, and ten more almost 
pqueezed up into the roof, 

Two flights of steps met io a kind of arch 
before the entrance ; they were very high, and 
the basement story and another door was on 5 
level with the gravel sweep. 

This door, which looked out under the arch, 
had in old, old days, I afterwards heard, beep 
the real entrance, which had now ascended a 
story higher. 

The whole house was of a pale yellow colour, 
and had a serious, gloomy look; the lawn, or 
demesne, in which it stood, was ornamented 
with splendid trees, especially ng beech and 
horse-chestnut, The latter were in full flower. 

Inside the house was a narrow hall; on the 
right hand side an ante-chamber ; and beyond 
that a large, square, handsome drawing-room. 

I was met at the door of this apartment by 
® tall, dark lady, with black hair’ and eyes, » 
high colour in her cheeks, and a handsome, bold 


profile. 

She was dreesed in black, and wore » white 
thing on her _— which I afterwards die- 
covered was a widow's cap, _ 

Ske looked at me very hard; indeed, her first 
glance had something so searching io ib thar I 
feli quite uncomfortable, and then she put her 
arms round my neck and drew me towards her, 
and kissed me several times most ’ 

“Welcome a thousand times to your Ko 


Then she kissed me, aud again turned to 


Peggy, with whom she shook hands in the 


warmest manner. 
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“ And this is your nuree and excellent, faithful, 

trusty servant! Such treasures are, indeed, rare 

in these days. You must make yourself ab home 
at Rivals’ Green, Peggy.” 


To which sg pre mauttered some inco- 
herent reply. & curteey. 

" rill be immediately, so I shall 
take you up to your room,” said the widow, now 


wardrobe, dreseing-table, sofa chairs, all 
of the same date. E ue delighttulle 
and ancient, but ever was d tfully 


“and here is your hot water. I shall come back 
for you in a quarter of an hour.” 

“Thank you!” I returned, gratefully, feeling 
that otherw pe I would never discover the dining- 
room. ** 


You can come down just as you please.” 

“Well, Peggy,” 1 said, as the door closed, 
“what do you think of it all?” 

“ All what!” she echoed, crossly. 

“ England, and Rivals’ Green 1” 

** As to England, shure I saw it before ; and as 
to Rivals’ Green—well, 1'll tell you me opinion of 
that io a week or two.” 

‘* At least tell me what you think of uncle?” 

“ He is not a bit like the masther, and he has 
@ deal of gab ! and is as bad for asking questions 
as if he wor a echoolmaster !.”’ 

“Then you don’t like him ?” 

“Ob! I never said that, I-may like him well, 
for allI know, Only just at first, honey, don’t 
you be too free with any of them, and don’t tell 
them all your mind, a little child, That is 
my advice to you,” 

The dining-room at Rivals’ Green was a long, 
low room, with windows at either end, and 
pauelied with oak, which made it unusually 


dark ; the ceiling in it was oak, and it gave 
one the e of sitting in a large box with 
two glass enda, 
~ s gong re I was — to my 
cousin Jce my uncle’s son, w only just 
“Te eetinamen i. ose 
wasa man a figure, 
and of fair ; but his face a red, 
blotchy look, were dull, and his hair very 
scanty. Ni a neat little moustache, 


somewhat 
appearance ; and his air was courtly, and 
pee caa careful, down to the most insignificant 
etai 

He had manuers, led the whole con- 
versation, and put me quite at my ease, He 
lighty touched on my recent loss—my 
and then he to entertein us all with 
the latest news from town. He told anecdotes 
<apitally ; was an inimitable mimic, 

I had not laughed for three months, and I 
could not help laughing now. I was more 
amused, as T gat at uncle's table, vis-2 vis to 
td cousin Joe, than I had eyer been in my 

6. 


I heard of things hew to me till then, and 
{listened not only with my ears, but, actually, 
© great was my astonishment, with my mouth 
open aa well. 

After dinner we repaired to the drawing-room 





—Carrie and I alone. As we sat over the fire I 
remembered Peggy’s caution ; and though I was 
obliged to answer some, I eluded many of my 
companion’s questions—all put with an air of 
affectionate solicitude. Most of her questions, 
strange to say, ran on money, and on our style 
of living and expenditure. 

at te dase cl iris gees age, coon one 
went to India near , when I was 
quite a = Kony never HE coh fy He did not 
care much for his own ple, nor keep up any 
correspondence with at after his father and 
mother died. You see he had no claim on any- 
one, he was @ younger son; he got his profes- 
sion, and there was an end of him. He did very 
well in Indis ; he made a large fortune I have 
ety to ee 

* Yes ; thousand pounds I suppose is a 
good deal pg Por . 

“ How did be amass so much in about fifteen 
years’ practice }” 

‘The native princes are very liberal ; they 
give immense fees, and I fancy father received 
many such.” 

* Really, you me! In money!” 

* Yes, generally in money, but sometimes in 
jewels.” 

“In jewels? Are you sure? It seems s0 
funny. Surely you are mistaken?” 

“Quite certain,” rather proud to contradict 
her on the subject. ‘Ove native prince gave 
father s diamond———-.” Here I bethought me 
somewhat late of hy Adasen and hesitated, 
and then added, “a nd necklace, worth at 
the least fifteen thousand pounds.” 

Here I discovered that uncle and cousin Joe 
had joined us. In the dusk I had not noticed 
their entrance by another door, and they had 
been interested listeners. 

“ A diamond necklace worth fifteen thousand 
pounds. That was something like a fee! No 
wonder my Uncle John was a rich man,” seid 
Joe, rub his hands. He seemed to be in 


é greater spirits than ever. ‘‘ Well, I wish I was 


rich! I wish I was a bishop!” be exclaimed, 
sinking in a chair beside me, and crossing his 


“‘ And what are you, cousin Joe?” I asked, 
with appalling bluntness. 

“A poor devil with nothing to do, cousin 
Diana. I was called to the Bar, and had cham- 
bers in the Temple and all that sort of thing, 
and then I read so hard my health gave way, 
and I’ve never been fit for much since. [ can’t 
tr oe 

‘ w do you pass your time!” 

“Oh, I don’t do much. I write a little for 
the papers.” 

At this information he went up about a thou- 
sand cubits in my innocent mind, I looked on 
him as far above ordinary mortals; doubtless 
something of this was expressed in my face. 

* And what do you write about?” I inquired, 
in an awestruck tone. 

“Oh! about theatrical matters, and the 
Turf,” he answered, in an off-hand way. ‘*Do 
you like music? Shall I sing you a ditty, 
cousin!” he added, rising and walking to t 
plano, and striking a few ds. 

Of course I eagerly assented, and drawing up 
a chair he sat down, ran a practised hand over 
the piano, and commenced a song called “Some 


Day.” 

His voice was not strong, no) more than suffi- 
cient to fill a small room, nor was it as sweet or 
as thrilling as another I had heard ; but, all the 
same, it had a charm of its own, that there was 
no withstanding. 

It. was @ well-trained organ, that had been 
made the most of, and Joe was evidently well 
accustomed to singing and to melting his au- 
dience, 

At the present moment I was melted—nay, 
more, I was dissolved in tears, especially when 
he sang a song dealing with death, every word of 
which seemed s ly to apply to me. 

During the singing Carrie sat in a low arm- 
chair doing some wonderful trick with her 
of cotton and a bit of bone, 

I afterwards learnt was called “ Tatting,” 
and uncle leant back in another armchair, and 





having thrown a red silk handkerchief over ‘his 
bald head and epectacles slept soundly. 

I suppose I looked white—but then I was 
always white—and weary, for at ten o'clock I 
was ordered off to bed. 

Joe rose and got my candle, and as he bid me 
good-night squeezed my hands most sympathe- 
tieally, and I returned the pressure. 

Yes, I did; I merely meant to assure him of 
om gratitude, of my appreciation of hie delight- 

g- 
o took me up to my room, which I dis- 
covered, to my great disgust, I was to occupy 


alone. 
I was in hopes that P might have been 
allowed to share {t, but no, was a quarter 


of a mile away by her own description, when 
she helped me to undress, and to examine and 
securely lock and bolt three out of those four 
unnecessary doors. 

I slept very soundly that night, for I was 
tired, ‘oxgthe dreamt a gypeny otc in me 
morning the only thing recall of all 
them was that someone had said to me very dis- 
tinctly, “Take care of your diamond necklace |” 
but within an hour or two both dream and 

were entirely forgotten. Perhaps it is 
just as well that we rarely remember our 


dreams ! 
(To be continued.) 








WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Stor!” cried Beatrice, between her sobs of 
passionate weeping, “I shall never live for you 
to carry out your cruel threate! I am living all 
my life of retribution at once. Everything has 
gone wrong with me, Even you—you deceive 
yourself into believing me guilty of trying to 
starve and imprison you. I will swear by all in 
heaven above, or on the earth, that I never meant 
to harm one hair on your head, The spring-lock 
snapped, and the key brokeoff. For hours—yes, 
for more than a day—TI tried to pick open the 
lock, but it was useless ; then I went a long dis- 
tance, travelling on foot, to engage the services of 
a locksmith. He promised to come before vight- 
fall, but he did not arrive until the fire. I ap- 
pealed to him frantically, madly, to break open 
the door and rescue you, offering him ali the 
valuables [had on earth. He accepted my offer 
and released you, and I paid him liberally. I 
knew you were alive aud well, half crazed as I was 
with anxiety about you, for that wing of the 
pre Pon well stored with wines and a stock of 

ne, as you say.” 

“T> is hard to believe your words, girl, I have 
had such narrow escapes.with my life since I have 
made myself known to you. You bave grown 
colder, harder, more cynical, and now this hidden 
sorrow Is eating away my life. 

“ Once upon a time, not so very long ago, girl, 
my mind had been full of sweet fancies, of tender, 
beautiful thoughts of your own fresh young life, 
that I had helped to make rich and happy. 

“Now people wonder at the terrible reaction 
that has taken place within me, making my days 
more desolate ; but they little know that my own 
daughter is the cause of it all.” 

It struck Bestrice, when her mother was talking 
80 esely, how true it was that she had 
brought her her worst sorrows. 

“T am startled, yes, horrified at your youthful 
depravity. Do you know what cynical, worldly 
resolves those beautiful lips of yours put forth, 
what worldly treacheries come in place of what 
should be bright, innocent doirg: suited to ous 
of your age?” 

Beatrics turned away with a bitter sigh, aud 
cowered fearfully down among the sweet, screen- 
ing flowers, feeling that a tridl was going on, and 
that she was about to be adjudged guilty, that 
her death-warrant would be pronounced at any 
moment. 

“ Am I eo very bad, mother t” she ssked, feign- 
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ing an interest in her that concealed her anxiety. 
*T have given my peace of mind, my dearest con- 
science, my brightness of heart, my true, deep 
parental love, and hopes of heaven hereafter, fora 
title and wealth, My life may bave been gay, 
but it will be short, Where shall I be when you 
take the throne from me I have had so long? 
Where shall my spirit be when they are all talk- 
ing about me? Shall I thus pay the price of my 
ein by falling from the very- heights you placed 
ime in, mother mine *” 

Beatrice spoke from the very depths of her self- 
ish nature, and her words touched her listener’s 
heart for a time, as she had intended. 

“*My proud daughter, I am poorer than the 
poorest_in this land, yet I would not say a word 
against you if you did not deserve it. I will not 
uphold you farther in your imposition. Your 
soul shall not be dyed in blood, Better abide by 
the world’s scorn a thousand times over, Yas, fb 
would be even wiser for me to compel you to 
share my scant crusts of bread, or to eat peniten- 
tial food within the walls of some reformatory, 
than to allow you to live longer in these sump- 
tuous surroundings, and Jose your soul and teke 
my life. 

* You muat not persuade me, you mutt notask 
me what I intend doing when I go away from 
here ; suffice it to say {b will be for your own 
good, Your mind will be molded In a different 
channel; there you will atone for your sins. I 
know you have more of weakness than of strength 
io your nature, but you shall havea lesson taught 
you that will change your whole life. Never 
again will an evil spirit hold you in chains, nor 
temptations weigh you down, 

“You shall live and die loyal and true to the 
woman who has sacrificed almost life itself for 
you, though you may not be heiress to untold 
wealth, spoiled by gilded riches and admira- 
tion.” 

“Do not say that!” she cried—“do not, I 
pray you!” . 

Beatrice had fallen forward with a faint ory, and 
was kneeling at her feet, her head bent in lowliest 
bumility, her words checked by heart-wrung 
8008, 

‘* Listen—listen to me: I am all you have on 
this earth!” she moaned, “I have been willfal, 
but surely you can forgive me that. Do not con- 
demn me, but save me for a better fate. I may 
forget the wicked lessons I have learned among 
strangers ; you may teach me grander ones, You 
may instil in me the principles you think best 
and worthiest, instead of seeking to brand me 
before the world for all time to come, as you 
peratet in doing. 

“Put yourself in my place, if you have the 
least spark of motherly love for me in your most 
unnatural heart, and think how you could give up 
all on earth that you had been taught was worth 
the living for to gratify a wicked desire. 

“Could you believe one’s own flesh and blood 
would formulate a plan to do such a wicked deed 1 
If T were taken back to a life of poverty, left to 
myself in the life I wouTd abhor, I might fall into 
worse lines, might be stricken by the way-side, 
avkuown foes might surround me, No, leave me 
in my station, I pray you! 1 will guard myeelf 
as no other girl ever was capable of doing, I will 
watch every movement of mine by night and by 
day. I will destroy every semblance of wilfulness 
that rises within me, trample any form of un- 
worthioess under foot, act rightly and honourably 
to one and all, as I would be done by. Can you 
refuee me this slmple right I humbly crave at 
your feet? Yot have a right to take my life in 
your hands or epare me!” 

Mary Seymour's heart was over Mowing with the 
emotions the young girl had caused. She could 
not listen to another word had her life depended 
on it* 

The unhappy girl’s despair touched her deeply, 
stirred every chord in her nature, 

“T have been too hard on the poor child,” she 
murmured, as Beatrice’s passion of tears and en- 
treaties fell repeatedly upon her ears. “If 1 turn 
from my own, no matter what I imagine she has 
done, I cannot expect strangers to uplift her, 
She is more beautiful, more gifted than many 
another woman's daughter,” she consoled herself 
by thinking, ‘‘She has committed no great ain 





so far, to the best of my knowledge. It is a great | 


strain on her pride to be reminded of her humble 
origin, to meet face to face one in whose ranks she 
has bot been raised. It was wrong of me to 
expect her to be able to do much—anythiog for 
mé, Poor child, the task was too great a one 
for her young shoulders. She is getting 
feverishly restless from the past excitement, She 
has been tried beyond her strength. This will 
never do.” 

The tears which Beatrice had shed brought her 
momentary relief. A strange calm came over 
the bowed head which drooped lower and lower, 
Slowly the arms that had upheld. the head 
drooped, and presently the nerveleés’ hands fell 
the tender grasses and lay helplessly buried in 
them. 

‘* Merciful Heaven,” Mary our ealled out 
in affright, “ belp me to know what to do !” 

Tbe trial and struggles of Beatrice were over. 
She was no longer battling with the ordeal of her 
life. Merciful unconsciousness had conquered, 
The white face would never be paler ; the girl Jay 
in a deadly swoon, 

No human eyes could wituess the great gush 
of sorrow that welled up from Mary Seymour's 
seared heart as she chafed the cold white hands, 
aod rubbed the girlish brow, cheek, and lips, 
trying in vain to bring her back to consciousness 
again ; but her efforts proved unavailing. 

She worked over her idol until, sick, shudder- 
ing. her heart ful! of dread and fear, she realised 
that all she was doing was but futile. 

She upbraided herself until her thoughts were 
all chaos. She took the cause of all Beatrice’s 
misery in her own hands, telling herself over and 
over that Beatrice might never rise again. She 
had caused a wound to open that was not easily 
hesled, Where would it all end ! 

There was o wondrous depth of pain in the 
mother’s face as she bent over the figure lying so 
atill and lifeless at her feet. What could she 
do ? she asked herself. She must summon help 
without delay ; an hour’s delay might prove 
fatal. 

Mary Seymour remembered seeing a physician’s 
sign less than a half mile distant on ber way 
there, She must go and fetch him to her 
daughter without losing a second’s time, if she 
would save her. * 

Suiting the action to the thought, Mary made 
her os comfortable as was in her power, and 
hurried off, wildly excited, down the uneven 
dusty road, running until she reached the 
avenue where the doctor's commodious house was 
situated. 

It seemed to her an age before the servant 
came to the door in answer to her rivg at the 
bell. 

“T am in ao great hurry!” she exclaimed, 
agitatedly ; ‘‘ but the doctor's services are wanted 
this instant to bring a young girl oud of a danger- 
ous swoon. Can he come at once with me, will 
you find out {”’ 

‘That is impossible just at present. He is 
not at home,” was the answer. ‘‘ But we expect 
him in at any moment, He cannot be away 
much longer. Pray be seated, if you will wait 
for him.” 

And although Mary Seymour fretted and 
fumed inwardly at the terrible delay still she 
knew that there was no help for it, and she 
paced up and down whe floor in a fever of 
excitement, inwardly praying Heaven to spare 
her darling child, and to basten the modical 
man to her aid while yet there was life in the 
frail body. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, still the doctor 
did not put in an appearance. She was euffering 
from too much excitement to wait any longer, 
and she started ewiftly to the door, coming face 
to face there, on the threshold, with Doctor Hatch. 
She turned back quickly and explained the pre- 
carious situation of the girl to him; and after 
leaving minute directions to his avsistant the 
physician took his medicine-case, and ordering his 
carriage, he bid the woman enter it, and they 
drove speedily off in the direction which she had 
indicated. 

On their way the physician inquired who his 
patient was, He was surprised when the name 
of Beatrice fell from the woman’s lips. He 


-| mour drew a sigh of Intense relief 





| 


remembered her well as one of the in 
heiresses to Mr. Pelham’s pote yay a a 
‘The cause of her sickness was doubiless from 


chp: 

remarking that it was unfortunate thai 

mbers of the hovaahold wore 5 «ales 
a 


” “eh i 
mented the woman Chee Doctor, wit co 
see that I have the position of nuraing her in her 
new home }” j wi 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


THE carriage drew up in frons of the shad 
grove which skirted the ruiny,;‘and Mary Sey- 
when she 

: ture. ; 

“Thank Heaven, she is better!” she said, as 

Batch stepped te har ede and proened oe 

ch 8 to to con- 
sult the gir) upon her Hiness, He found that his 
surmise was correct; she was suffering from a 
severe shock of melancholy and nervous prostra- 
tion. He administered a soothing potion to her, 
which quieted her not a little, 

in. ss phgeleine' San, 908) SRNSIE te 
when Was nob 
Upon pd sive Ws features there was @ look 
of love, anxiety, and fidelity as she regarded the 
gil from afar off. 

A strange presentiment of evil over 
Beatrice as her eyes rested upon her- had 
her mother not left her as she would have t 
she asked herself, vaguely. Was she intending 
to follow her to her new and to denounce 
her then and there as her own daughter, o 
usurper, as she had said she would do ! 

Beatrice made up ber mind that if her mother 
did attempt to put that threab {ato execution 
she would deny her identity once and for all— 
she would defy her to do her worst if it came to 
that. Give up her chance of inheritance she 
certainly would nob, 

She turned to the doctor, saying, — 

“I—I feel much better now. I must goto my 
home—or—to my friends who await me.” 

“You are too weak to go away by yourself,” 
he auswered, ‘I will be glad to be of service to- 
you. Iwill convey you to where your friends 
are stopping. I know the where they sre 
living. It is less than half a mile from hers. 
Immediately after the disaster friends 


secured 
for Mr, Pelham and his family the ‘old- 
faehioved country seat adjoining his ait heen, 
which is already furnished, ‘ 

*' We will go there at once, and if you wish to 
join us there and to actas nurse, as | mentioned 
on my way here,” he said to the woman, as he 
aasisted Beatrice into the vehicle, “your services 
will be accepted.” 

Mary Seymour quickly agreed to this pro- 
position, much to the girl’s great dismay, And 
when the carriage with its two occupants drove 


a 


- out of sight a moment later the weary, foot-zore 


woman followed them atas rapid a pace as she 
was able, finding herself at last in front of the 
house newly tenanted by Mr, Pelham, 

As she entered the gate, and walke ip ade. hg 
the gravelled walk, ahe was suré she Beatrice’s 
face pressed to the window-pane ; the next instaut 
she had disappeared from sight, drawing the 
curtains down tightly, 

One of the servants was jast coming from the 
rear part of the house, The woman stepped up 
to him, and made known her errand, 

“You want to nurse someone of the ladies, 
eh!” he replied, “ Well, 1 spose they mostly 
all need nurdin’; but you see I dare uot spesk 
to Mr. Pelham, the master, ‘cayse ‘he’s in such 
bad humour since he came homie an’ found the 
fire raging over yonder, He's | cious-iike of 
everyone in the house and out of ft, an” bent on 
only one provlem—findiog out who did it—an 
when he sete his rind on a thing beusually gets 
at the root of it "fore he stops thinkin’,” 

All this information that the man had vouch- 
safed did not apparently possessmuch interest for 
ees repented the ds of her errand, adding 
¢ words 0} 
that Doctor Hatch had recommended her 
there, and that she would not leave until she bad 
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window was slammed down with a 


ee 
bang, and her pana: goa Mg awe 


and , 44,if someone had her s sudden 
biom ‘begged the man bo let her sit down 
and rest awhile, saying that ff éhe had a. little 
rest Shee Oe en eee Ie oa Be 


disturb him, me’aw,’” wan the anawer ; "but Dil 
make Inquiries “of somebody “else; and let you 


haawe * 

woh Ribdked “hisetiattnjty at thi sitting-room 
aan “mah tremulous)/yoice bid him enter. 
who had partly recovered, was recliniug 
in an epay-chair by the half-opened window, 
look of gratefulness on her tender young features, 
deapite terrible siege she had just paseed 


A look. at pity, Sled her eyes as the ecrvant 
told her of rape Hos without, who had 
-come & long way to offer pO ot epee ere 
‘needing them, and that she begged permission to 
sit. down and. rest.a.little while... 

“Aa as, we haye a roof Iam thankful to 
share it’ SY pore creature, Bid 
her come in a’ ogy sy: the night dews are 
— and it ‘i late f for her to be out-of-doors.”’ 

wh obeyed with alacrity, and delivered her 


nama 
Mary face. flushed, her eyes 
coke aia and A sensitive lips act i “4 
's words fell “apon” her ears througt: the 
pr window, 


have been tthe’ oor young lady who once ve 
her when faint and 


& 


i hoy and ie br tender ay would 
‘orm her, ( a tender she woul 
6 #0 she bold. are 


“T woul be pa of It + iidiesld Sdsled ony: 


thing for houre, pss 
As she ate of the bountiful repast Mary Sey- 
mour did not wonder that Heaven ch should shower 


dite blessings on the gentle, kind-hearted girl. 
“ Hester, are you much better?” called a gentle- 


man, in a deep, manly tone. 
hin reais matical: voloe-of the girl answored 
He entered 6 room, and hauded her o ‘fine 
pe on Real al acd ed 
Pow tite bebe ie. pA ng 
poets sola over a eke th of an x 
& Céressing, manner 
any observer that he had 
mee pA Ampa rcv’ 
not wonder at your 

pg to op calm mal 3a 


“ When Hester is mine I can never do enough 
for her. I love with a devotion passing the love 
of man. I would give up my life to make her 
happy. Ishall consecrate my every effort to her 
iw pe "asa it, here and now, under the 

Ti a time he uttered that vow he Intended to 


“ ite ever I Posh these true, tender thoughts 
of Hester,” he said, half aloud, “may Heaven 
forget me!" 

yndham Powis went into the pretty conserva- 
tory adjeining the wing of the house, to think 
duriog the moments that followed. 

Now that Hester had recovered the world 
wane brighter to him. How.the previous hours 

a iuol was known only to himeelf. 

yy tevned Wyndham Powie. was aware of a 
dark shadow that fell across the threshold ; ah 
looking up, he gaw, to bis surprise, the’ tall 
slender figure of Beatrice. 

She came in and tock a seat by the open door- 


way. 

Wyndham Powis looked as he felt—ill at ease. 
His thoughts were disturbed by her presence ; it 
made him profoundly wretched. He would have 
given much had she never crossed his path, 

Would she,, with tears and reproaches, recall 
the past? Would she cry out that he was cold 
and indifferent ! 

His relief was great whenshe raised a laughing, 
mocking face to his, and held out her hands in 

ree 
nn I ee glad to find you alone,” she said, pleas- 
antly. ‘' Now, confess that I was clever enough 
to know that you were lonely, and that I have 
surprised you by coming here.” 

Wyndham Powis looked at her in wonder. 

“T do not understand you,” he returned, 

“T annoyed you by. pleading with you not to go 
into that burning building. I had no right to 
atk you not to sacrifice your life for hers; but 
when you were.so foolhardy as to risk all T did 
think you should be punished, I give you credit 
for unheard-of bravery! It seems ridicvlous for 
me to lecture my old comrade.’ 

“T was happily rewarded for doing my duty by 
saving her life,” he responded. 

“Tell me, Wyndham, are you really going to 
make Hester happy at last ?.” she asked. 

“| shall try to brighten her life, not to darken 
it,” he sai diy. 

Me dae wg then Wyndham,” she said ear- 
nestly, that you will always bo my truest, best 
friend so long as I deserve it,” 

“7 can promise that our friendship need never 
be bri ken,” he ansgvered, 

* Then we shall be friends for life, Oh, I am so 
glad, Wyndham {” she cried, as she rose to go, 
Ks ‘ ) not retiember any of my little rebukes.” 

Wyndham Powis did not seethe bitter smile on 
her face as she turbed away, nor the pallor that 
crept to her lipa, which boded no good to Bimeelt 
and Hester. ~’ 


CHAPTER XX.VIIL 


Acrnovan Beatrice watehed old “Mt. rahe 
with keen eyes she not discern ‘that he 








saa, }made any distinction ‘between “hérdelf and 









ster. “At lat to the consternation of all the 
&nnounced one morning 


“Geeteiond +h id send 
= Ty wing have the sae dee 


den aes those seated at the 


eee pale asdeath ; 
La 


Pte ce seat was over the fue young girls 


sit att oe taephinaidledennierseabivechusi:\ “>t get tn aia 
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cits id ed tbelnitee at leant eT Te = never will son be Fin ster Tord Polbar 
| ar twat ste thao unspent lore swegiecsew coed 
poe ie. Pele poner not like any more re belp Pte Withee Pe ca out of her sight he iter | in cy ing take ater ota ie mya 
raised his face to the abbr ok aky, and murmured : «You may well say that,” cried Beatrice. “I 


a step poe Poe 8 you can 
yndham Powis within the hour; but if it 
cs cg fy to be my fate to step out it ‘would mean 
—ruin !” 

Hester looked at ber, greatly distressed, for « 
moment, 

“Jf I am Lord Pelham’s choice,” she said, 
you shall | stay here with me as my elster, if you 
will, do so.” 

A sneer curved Beatrice’s red lips, but she. did 
not utter the words which came to them. Farther 
conversation wa: interrupted by the appearance 
of Wyndham Powis. 

He Heater with outstretched hands and 
a world of happy love-light, in his eyes. 

# it: — ; you are po ly as fair ag the 

e cried. Then he turned to 
ative ey nodded and smiled, making some 
careless remark conceruing the weather. He was 
sorry to find Beatrice with Hester, for he desired 
particularly to talk with bis.sweetheart alone on 
some little point concerning their coming wedding. 
Ip seemed to him that he never could get a 


moment alone to talk to Hester. Tho two girls 
were almost inseparable. ‘' You promised to loan 
me the book of poems,” he added, turning to 


Beatrice, ‘‘ that you had yesterday. Would it 
be too much trouble to ask you to bring it out ? 
TI have an hour or two this morning to spare.” 

“You had it last, Hester,’ she answered. 
** Will you fetch it out here ? id 

‘* Certainly,” replied Hester. The next moment 
the flutter of her white dress. was lost among the 
shrubbery which led to the house. Wyndham 
Powis bit his lips with vexation. His ingenious 
little scheme failed, as it were, and to his disap- 
pointment he found himself alone with Beatrice 
instead of Hester ; but it was all done so inno- 
cently that he could nob believe that there was 
any premeditation in the act of the girl who sat 
opposite him looking at him so intently. 

Hester’s footsteps had scarcely died away ere 
she.turned to bim with a strange, luminous smile 
on her face. 

“T should like to ask you one question, Wynd- 
ham,” she said, slowly. “Would you tell me 
truthfally that which I want to know {” 

“ Certainly ; ask a hundred questions if you 
like, they will be answered ae cheerfully as one.” 

: After a moment's pause Beatrice asked, 
slowly, — 

ig Are you perfectly contented? Tell me, 

please.” 

The question surprised him ; but there was no 
hesitancy in his answer, 

‘Yes,’ he replied. “Quite as contented as it 
is given most mortals to he,” 

“Should you have ever cared for anyone else 
had you not met Hester?” 

** Your question is one difficult to answer,” he 
said, lightly. 

* But tell me, do you think you could t"’ 

“There might have been euch ’a possibility,” 
he returned ; adding, quizztcally: “ "Perhaps I 
might have fallen in love with you, Beatrice, 

The words were thoughtlessly uttered and in a 
joking way. It mever.occurred to him that she 
would take them seriously. 

*"T often believe that someone steps In many: a 
time between those whom Heaven intended for 
each other, and. thus many a life iswrecked, Did 
you ever think of that {” 

*I should not wonder if that were the case,” 
he answered, agreeing with her in order to save 
hiweelf further argu ent, 

“To is really cruel,’ she eaid, with so much 
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“Tam glad to hear it,” he . “To bea 
pleasant companion over astretch of many weeks 
ought to be considered a proof of one’s friend- 


p. 
'* Sometimes it is cruel to be kind during a long 
stretch of weeks,” she answered. 

He looked up at her in wonder. 

** Where one is thrown constantly in the 
companionship of another who is pleasant it is 
more cruel than death, for an attachment 
always springs up try as one may to guard 
againat it,” 

There was really no mistaking her meaning 
now. He wished to Heaven that Hester would 
return quickly, He scarcely knew what answer 
to make her, 

** What is your theory of ib?” she persisted. 

“{ should say that there was no danger of 
such a catastrophe, for high-spirited young 
women are not giving their love unsought, un- 
asked.” 

“It is not for them to give or to withhold,” 
she went on in a low voice. 

To this he made no reply, not knowing what 
to say. 

And at that moment he was greatly relieved to 
seo Hester returning with the books of poems, 

“Beatrice has most of them marked,” she 
said, laughingly. ‘' And they are love-poems.” 

Wyndham Powis felt uneasy as he opened the 
book and glanced at them, for he felt the burn- 
vg gaze of Beatrice fixed upon him. That she 
was not indifferent to bim he well knew. Butas 
he read passage after passage of the grand words 
of the poets he almost seemed to forget her 
presence, remembering only Hester and her 
love, 

The words seemed to have beea writter for 
them. He was so engroesed inthe pages before 
him that he did not notice when Beatrice stole 
away, leaving him alone with the object of his 
adoration. 

‘TI cannot bear it—I cannot bear it,” cried 
Beatrice, striking her breast with her clenched 
bauds. “The sight of their love for each other 
is making a demon of me.’ 

She went to the little nook down by the brook- 
side and threw herself down in the long grass, 
and gave herself entirely up to a storm of 
passionate grief, 

“Tf he had never met Hester he might have 
loved me,” she cried, wringing her handa. 

At length the sound of the dinner-bell aroused 
her, 

Ip would never do to appear at the table with 
a white, colourless face and tear-dimmed eyee: 

She gained the house by a rear path—one that 
was seldom used—and reached her room quite 
unobserved, 

When she appeared at the dinner-table, some 
fifteen minutes later, in a fresh, crisp pink-Jawn 
dress, her eyes bright as stars, no one would ever 
have Imagined that those proud, bright eyes had 
ever shed a tear, 

There was a stranger at the table, and Beatrice 
rightly divined at the first glance that he was the 
lawyer for whom Mr. Pelham had sent. Ip a) 
probability they had been closeted together during 
the whole of the morning. 

Her face paled a little as she seated herself at 
the table, though she exhibited perfect self- 
posseusion. 

Miss Daly had said that old Mr, Pelham would 
not, in all probabi’ity, make known his decision 
for at least a fortnight ; but she told herself she 
would know by the expression of the lawyer's 
face, as he turned his eyes from Hester to hereelf, 
which of them had been chosen, There would be 
respect in his manner when he addressed the 
future heiress of the great Lord Pelham, and of 
pity in his eyes when they rested on the girl that 
was not his choice, 

Although she watched keenly for these signs, 
yet she was obliged to own herself baffied. He 
was certainly alike deferential to both. 

“TI will find out,” muttered Beatrice, quite 
angrily, to herself. 

Mr. Jordan, the young lawyer, was seated 
opposite Beatrice, and she lost no time in making 
a favourable impression upon him, 





“I will ind out what that will says, “ne 
muttered. “© Where there's a will 


a y Aerobie 

made herself particulari to that. 
tleman ; and when she in him into the 
wing-room, after luncheon, to play and sing 

for him, Wyndham Powis 

oa posh Hester—as much as to say Beatrice 
4 et Lar fomiphesdbnn ting they were all very } 

we 


consequence. 
They would have been more troubled could 
they have known of the desperate game which 


she was about to play, 

When the young la left the house that 
evening, he vo to that Beatrice was 
one of the most brilliant girls he had ever met, 
and that it would go hard with her if she could 
only guess that which he knew. The dark, 

beautiful face, the sparkling eyes, = red-rose 
lips, haunted him long after he had reached his 
city office, 

He was very much surprised to receive a little 
note from Beatrice, the following day, sazing 
that she would call at his office during the after- 
noon. She would be down in the city to attend 
to some shopping, and would deliver a message 
to him from ne Pelham. 

He was delighted at the prospect of seeing the 

young girl so soon egain, He was young and 
impressionable ; but, alas, he was not the first 
man to whom a young and beautiful face had 
brought ruin. 
(Zo be continued.) 








THE LITTLE ONE YOU DO NOT CALL 





Tue fair-baired mother calls the children in, 
When evening lamps are lit around, 
Drawing the curtains on the dark 

But slowly, missing one sweet sound, 

One merry voice she does not hear. 

At twilight, when the shadows fall, 

Calling her darlings one by one, 

Oae well loved name ehe does nob call. 


The little chair, the empty little bed 
Strike anguish to the mother heart, 
How shall such grief be comforted, 
When from her soul is drawn apart 
The little child that was her own— 
Perhaps the best beloved of all ? 

It seems so, now that she is gone, 
The little one she does not call, 


While childish voices sweet and clear 
Raise evening prayer about her knee, 
Silent she sits with drooping head. 

She sees what others cannot see— 

The little grave a 

Without, where faa Asm: shadows fall— 
And her heart cries to heaven the name 
She nevermore on earth may call. 


What comfort for such grief as this? 

All words sound cold. She can but weep. 
Yet one who drank of sorrow’s cup 
Would whisper, “‘ His beloved sleep.” 

The little daughter drawn away 

From all earth’s ills what can befall ! 
She has found peace—leaving you pain— 
The little one no voice may call, 


The little hands you folded soft, 
And hid beneath the grass away, 
Hold a love-chain to draw you on, 
To follow her up and away, 

To where she waite forever glad, 
Where never blight or ill may fall. 
Look up, oh broken hearts, to find 
The little one you cannot call... 


The aturdy little pioneer, ’ 

First to leave shelter of the home 

For that fair country of our dreams, 
Where she will bide, for ever young, 
Through years of parting long to you, 
But short where shadows never fall— 
At heaven's gates your daughter waits, 
To welcome you when Death shall call, 
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Sue Ther What fine, bet haw ha a ” 
He: “ are pecessary for a half-back.” She; 
“My | How broad fullbacks must be!” 

‘*T NEVER, never allow aman to kiss me unless 
we are engaged.” ‘ Dearme! Don’t you find so 
many engagements troublesome }” 

Miss Experizy: “ ou think he will love 
me when I am old 1” Rosebud :, “ There’s 
one consolation, .You will soon know,”* 

" He that takes a wife takes care,” says Frank- 
lin ; but Jones eays this is wrong—“ that he who 
takes care does not take a wife,” 

Mrs. Nevaice (just introduced to Prince Wein- 
kaski, who bows elaborately): “ Did you see that 
Prince making his obsequies to me }” 

His Favnern: “Are these the portraits of 
members of your college football team?” ‘* Oh, 
no; those are only some of the professors.” 

“ Ir is sald we shall all away asa tale that 
is told.” “That sounds allright; but tales that 
are told don’t pass away ; they are for ever being 
told over again,” i 

A Fatatrry.— Zed : *‘ Did you ever have any 
serious accidents while travelling”? Hem: “ Did 
It It was while I was travelling throvgh the 
South that I met my wife.” 

“T can remembef before I was married that I 
was tired of every —utterly dlasé.” ™ Things 
are different now!” “I shonld say so ; now it’s 
# real pleasure to go to the club.” 

“ Mas. Farrters and I have a good plan when 
we go shopping together.” “ What ia it?” ‘‘ We 
save money, She pays our cab fae one way and 
I pay it the other.” 

“Do you understand all the duties of a wait- 
ress 1” asked the mistress, “ Yes, ma'am,” “Can 
you make mayonnaise dressing?” ‘‘ No, ma’am ; 
but I cam do plain sewing.” 

“I sHOULD Lke to go to my mother-in-law’s 
funeral this afternoon, sir,’’ zaid the bookkeeper 
to the proprietor. ‘'So ahould I,” replied the 
proprietor, as he turned to his desk again. 

Brown: “No use talking to Jones—when he 


forms an opinion he never changes bis mind.” 
Jones: ** tb does he do since he’s been 
married?” ‘ He keeps bis opinions to himself.” 


‘On, don’t get blue, Hicks. Life is full of 
ups and downs. I’vs heard you say eo many a 
Fe “That's true enough, but mine 
are all hard-ups and cast-downs,” sighed Hicks, 

He; “Will you marry me?" She: “No; 
I'm not aclergyman.” “ Well, will you permit a 
clergyman to marry us?” “Yes. You to some- 
body else, and me to—well—somebody eles.” 

A Socmry Convensation.—He : “You seem 

ive.” She: “Dol? ‘Yes, you do.” “I 

n't think that Iam.” ‘Don’t you?” “No, 
really, I don’t.” “Ithink you are.” “ Well, I 
don’t.” “Don’t you!” '* No, I don’t.” 

“Lonce possessed a splendid dog who could 
always guish between a vagabond and a 
respectable n.” “ Well, what’s become of 
hin?" “ Bt was obliged to give him away. 
He bit me.” 

Mrs, Cattzsr: "So your husband is out cye- 
= Why aren't you scouring the country 
with him on your clei” Mrs. Wheeler : 
“ Oh, I have to stay at home to acour the country 
off his clothes,” 

“T can overlook his past,” sighed the grieved 
and mortified young women, alter a careful in- 
spection of the ring she had just received from 
her lover ; “ but I own I am bitterly disappointed 
with his present.” The diamond was paste. 

Customer: ‘‘Here—don’t you guarantee a 
perfect fit of everything that goes from your 
place?” Tailor: “Certainly. Is there any- 
thing you wish altered?” ‘* Yes, Cut down 
this bill, it’s too large for my pocket-book.” 

“T wer ournew minister on my way to Sunday 
achool, mamma,and he asked me if 1 ever 
: Played marbles on Sunday.” “H'm! and what 

you say to that?” ‘I eaid, ‘Get thee behind 


Avsrere Lavy; ‘Madam, your child is annoy- 
ing me with its attentions. I wish you would 
keep it to yourself,” “ (suppressing her 
anger): “Oh! you must excuse him. He thinks 
te his grandmother, and he is very fond of 
er, 

Dooror (after spraying the lady’s throat) : 
Madam, it’s a pleasure to treat you ; you have 
such fine control of your tongue,” The patient’s 
husband: “Here, let’s have your bill. It’s 
evident you don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

A sort time ago, in one of the out-districts 
in Ireland, a man was si in his bog cabin. 
An ill-looking fellow peeped in. ‘ What do you 
want?” said the occupant. “ Nothing,” said the 
other. “Then,” teplied the owner, ‘* you'll find 
it in the jar where the whisky was.” 

“ Hopgress, utterly hopeless,” said the polite 
attendant ata well-known lunatic asylum, as he 
opened the door and let the visitor see a man 
whose face wore a smile of triumph. “ He thinks 
he has invented a bicycle lamp that won's go 
out.’’ The visitor shuddered and passed on. 

* ReatLy, Jane dear,” said Mr, Bobbeter to his | 
wife, as they sat down in the theatre, “ your hat i 
is entirely too high. Take it off and pub it in | 
your lap,” ‘‘ Well, I like that,” snapped Mrs. 
Bobbeter, “IfI put that hat in my lap, how am 
I going to see over it 1” 

Tux cabman swore manfully for at least two 
minutes at the conductor of a passing omnibus, 
“You ought to be ashamed to swear like that! ” 
said a severe-looking man on the footpath. “ Well, | 
how do you want me to swear!” queried the 
etbman. “I aint up in furrin langwiches.” 

“You say that the assailant is unknown, and 
was nod even seen by the victim of the assault, 
and yet you have a four-column picture of the 
act with all the features of the man distinctly 
drawn. What do you do with an artist who will 
oy ap a lie like that?” ‘‘ Do with him? 

his ealary, of course.” 








Mavpe: “I asked the professor to-day why he 
taught me only parts of pieces.” Mother (sym pa- 
thetically): ‘Yes, dear?” Maude (tearfully) - 
“He said if I got them in instalments it would 
sound better on our piano.” 

Snorman: “Lady out there with o» flashy 
paste necklace wants to know whether it’s pure 
diamond or not.” Jeweller: “ Does she look like 
a married woman!” “Yes,” ‘Tell her ib is. 
No use makin’ trouble for poor husbands these 
hard times.” 

Tax minister, Parson Quiverful, was at dinner 
with the Obaffle family. Johnnie spoke up and 
said: ‘Can achurch whisile}” “ Why do you 
ack, Johnnie?” asked the clergyman kindly. 
‘* Because pa owes five quarters’ pew rent, and he 
says he is going to let the church whistle.” Aftex 
the minister had taken hie departure, there was 
@ vocal solo by Johnnie, 

THERE are explanations that don't explain, as 
many people have discovered. A gentleman 
talking with a young woman, admitted that he 
had f to keep abreast of the ecientific pro- 
gress of the age. For instance,” ‘said he, “I 
don’t underrtand how the incandescent light, 
now so extensively used, is procured.” “Ob, it 
is very simple,” said the lady, with the air of one 


who knowsit all. “ You juet turn a button over 


the lamp, and the light appears at once,” 


—— 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" cures instantly, 
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SOCIETY, 


Tue Queen has engaged the whole of the 
Buckingham Palace Hotel from June 19th, for 
visitors during the Commemoration festivities, 


Princk AND Paincess Henry’ of Prussia are 
to apend the Whitesuntide holidays at Balmoral 
with the Queen, after whict they will go to 
Buckingham Palaces for two or three weeka, 


Princess Beatrice is to be a guest early in 
the summer at Schloss Schiaberg, the beautiful 
seat of Count von Erbach on the Bergetrasse. 
The Countess von Erbach has become a great 
favourite with the Queen, and she is to pay 
another visit to Her Majesty in a few months. 


TuHE Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
will stay at Ssodringham until Monday, May 3rd, 
when they are coming to town for the season. 
The Princess has abandoned her project of going 
abroad, and will not leave Eagland until she goes 
to Denmark fn August. 


THe Prince of Wales is to pay a. visib to 
Oxford on Wednesday, May 12th, when he will 
open the new City Buildings and inspect the 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry. The Prince will stay 
the night at Oxford, and the next morning will 
go to Cheltenham, where he is to review the 
Gloucestershire Hussars, 


THe Queen is to stay at Cimiez for nearly 
seven weeks, and, according to present arrange- 
ments, will return to Windeor Castie from the 
Cuntinent on April 29th or 30th, Ou May 21st 
her Majesty will go to Sheffield, and thence to 
Scotland, and she intende to reside at Balmoral 
until the middle of June, 


Tae Duke aud Duchess of Coburg are to arrive 
at Clarence House from Germany. during the firat 
week in May, and will stay in London until the 
beginning of July. Taey are to receive as their 
guests for some time the Grand Duke and Grand 
Dachees of Hesse; the Crown Prince and Orown 
Princess of Roumania, and the Hereditary Prince 
and Prineess of Hohenlohe- Langenburg. 


Tr fs rumoured that Prince Edward of York, 
young as he is, will celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee by making his first appearance In boyieh 
attire this summer, and it is considered probable 
that, in deference tio his father’s wishes, he will 
blossom forth as-a sailor laddie. The youngest 
boy of Piincess Beatrice, Prince Maurice of 
Battenberg, has now attained this diguity, but 
he is in his sixth year, aud the Dake of York is 
anxious to see his son as a miniature Jack Tar, 


Tat Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria 
of Wales have just had charming-looking blouses 
made alike in striped woollen. The blouse 
fastena first in. the centre of the front, then the 
centre fulness is hooked across at the left side, 
the corselet belt being afterwards fastened at left 
side, The sleeve is shaped with a separate upper 
and under, trimmed with a pouf of the material, 
aud finished with a roll cuff shaped to form 
two points at back of wrist. The cuff is made 
on the double of the material, interlined 
with muslin and bordered with lace, Ib has 
a tight-fitting lining in three sections, these 
being darted front, back, and single side- piece, 
which latter Is used again for shapiog the 
material side-piece. In front the material fits 
plainly ross the bust, and is pleated to lining 
at watst, while the centre fulness gathers in 
several rows at neck, and is turned under at the 
waist above a deep folded corselet belt of the 
ensterial, which is arranged over a liniog foun- 
dation, bell-shaped in three parts. The collar {fs 
atiff and upright, and, covered plainly with the 
material, finishes the neck, with large points of 
the material cut on the double and edged with 
lace forming the trimming. 

Tas German Emperor has been advised. by 
his physicians to he as much in the open_air 
as possidle, as he is once more suffering from 
insomnia, His Majesty and the Empress 
walk e¥ery morning in the Thiergarten at 
Berlia; and the Emperor often takes morning 
walk there before breakfast, when the weather 
is sufficiently fine, 
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STATISTIOS. 
Owz man in twenty. meets with an; accident 
yearly, 
Tue average value of farniture per house in 
Great Britain is about £160, 
Aw average of 1,000 pigs are eaten in London 
daily. 
Tr is calculated that the earth weighs about 
6,049,835,000,000,.000 tons, 
Aw ordinary pisno contains a mile ‘of wire 
cut up into about 500 pieces. 


~ 
~ 





GEMS. 


Tr takes a lifetime of experience to teach us 
that we are our own best friend; that we are our 
own worstenemy we never learn, 

Laziness grows on people; it begins In cob- 
webs and in iron chains, The more business 
a man has todo the more he is able to accom- 
plish, for he learns to economise hia strength. 

No one can witness the life of a great and good 
man from day to day without fmbibing some- 
thing of its flavour. No one can hear the records 
of his life without vensratiog goodness more than 
ever before. 

Reat merit of any kind cannob be concealed ; 
it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate 
it but man's showing it biaieelf. It may not 
always: be rewarded ad it ought; but it will 
always be kuown, ; 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Stewed PRONeS,—Soak the prises If very dry 
for an hour or two, thea put’a quarter potnd of 
sugar end cone breakfasteup of water in a nice 
saucepan ; let it boll, then puf in the prunes and 
stew slowly till quite tender ; they are the better 
of a little lemon juice, aud if very hard should be 
washed ; they may take an hour to stew, or 
shorter ; just try one and see if it is quite soft, 

Proxiep Trorrers.—After thoroughly cleaning 
the pig's feet set in a pickle for a week, turning 
each day. Then boil slowly till perfectly tender 
and the bones can be slipped out, away 
all the bones, cut each foot into four pieces, and 
when.celd pour over them equal quantities of 
vin and water. Season with pepper and a 
amall quantity of allspice ff liked. 

Potato aND. Ceteny Savap. — Salads are 
always favourites, and for this particular one any 
cold boiled or steamed potatoes can be cut upinto 
rather thick slices, on a dish in layers 
with strips or rings of t washed celery and 
a little chopped parsley, Pour over each layer a 
little salad oil, a dust of salt and pepper, and a 
little vinegar. . Sprinkle parsley over the bop, 

Bakev Ontons.—Select | perfect onions, 
Trim, but do not peel Pat. them in a kettle, 
cover with bofling water slightly salted, and set 
over the arte oo = py, sg take each 
one separately, wipe it dry, roll in a equare of 
tissue paper, place in baking pan, and bake slowly 
for ove hour, When done take af the papers, 


dust them with pepper and salt, pour over melted 
butter, ahd serve. a : K 


of the breast or neck of mutton, cut'the meat off 
the bones In square Piece lace the mest in a 
saucepan with one aunee o} 

it isa golden brown, then 
or water thickened with two poonfuls of 
flonn,,, Let it sinmer gently, atirring ‘constantly, 
Add two carrots, a, turnip; and an-onion cut up 
amati, Simmer for an hour. Jusb before 


ae 





season with , salt, and a ta fal of 
vinegar oy some i 4 t 
serve, " 


peel the onions, put them in s vegetable dish, 
A Murton Straw. —Teke twoor thtee. pounds 


ng, Cook it until | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A FREXcH professor is the owner of a collection 
of 920 human heads, gat every known 
race of people on the glo ' 

A WELL KNOWN wronaut has noticed that the 
bee ps woneeee audible My a ab the 
height of about five w ®& man 
pester tecehad ema thee » eile sc 
Ses ee bring out some 


through the S ‘Oa I is cra 
h vez Cana wv 
eight minutes of twenty-four — hotrs, Wiibont 
the light thirty-one and 
anes aeeeel ae ata 
He ear nt, like his eye, is very 
the size of the animal, 
of skin which covers it is often 
of considerable size. The hearing of the elephant, 
however, is singularly acute. ‘ 

Razs often leave a house before it fails down, 
because it is probable that the settling of the 
beams aud bricks causes noises that, Inaudible to 
human beings, may be perfectly so, and very 
alarming besides, to the rodents, 

Bank of England notes are made from new 
white linen cuttings —never from anything that 
has been worn, carefully is the ge 8 pre- 
pared that even the number of dips into the 
pulp made by each workman is registered on a 
dial by yaar 

Some idea of the fine point to which platinum 
wire can be drawn will be realised from the fact 
thad threads have been drawn, two of which can 
be twisted together and inserted within the hol- 
low of a human hair. These threads are so in- 
finitesfmal that it needs a magnifying glass to see 
them. ; 

Grasshoppers, moths and butterflies have 
often been eaten, and the ancient Romans ueed 
he Brazilians greatly | 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J, O.foa should consult « solfotor first. 

Livoo.—Nothing but a personal lesson would do. 

N. M.--No license is required for lending money. 

Cnaven.—It depends upon the rules of the society. 
_ Tunirt.—Why not put it in some good savings bank 

Pine-eaTzR.—No objection would be raised, we 
imagine. 

Onn, Saanrer.—To play cards for money in 4 private 
house is not illegal. 

Bewvouis.-One refusing to do so would probably 
soon lose his customers. 


pobaiy' See twice at most would 


get may be obtained throngh any book- 
eeler. 


Fuira —No one is Mable te contribute to the support 
of a brother. 

J. M. W.~You can take out the summons in the town 
where you now Iive, 

Dovusryvt Onm,—The only safe way would be to selk 
{he furniture to some one, 

Paver are much alike im general treatment, 
though differing in some details, 

MiLuroxnt. po te a ny so suspended that it 
msy be free om all 

Hams.—The fees for niarriage wl banns are not unt- 
form ; ueually they areonly a few shillings, * 

Pavpy.—We cannot su anything that would 
remedy evil without BR ae sey Me damage. 

A B—Suvh stains should be attended to at once; 
gentle work then often effects a cure. 

T. W. &--There are scores of places which would 
suit you, but we cannot undertake to specify the best. 

Banuagianw.—Somewhere in the aixteenth century 
forks were brought from Italy to Bagland. 

Macrrs. —d. yd of the will could be obtained at the 

Wills Registry, Somerset House, London. 

Rova.ist.—You would find the information about the 
Royal Family in Whitaker's Almanac at any library. 

Norak.—We believe Irish women are sald to have beng 
most beautiful eyes, complexion and hands in 
world. 

Lyra axe published 
pahen, ond Gide etna le <deea’s regul in dead 


pee. Ordinary ver is spirit varnish, thero- 
for’ should be a oved with methylated 
spirit, 


C. T.~If the wife leaves her hushand without just 
cause, he is not bound to allow her, @ separate mainten- 
ance, 

Mavounynugw,—Lf you a to keep the yolks of 6 
freah for a day, ‘ator ust he whites, cover them them with 
coid water, 
wor om comm —The duty of mage "” fe.to a 

8 ur wardens ; un! imeur 1 
bility as churchwardens do, oT 

Pat.—Mix, thor one-half te il alt, one 
fourth Mowery two if tenapoomit vinegar, 
and four catlcepeaniliite live oil in the order given. 

Nations, ANtHKM-The customary mark of loyal 

reapect should always be pald when = tune is played, 
ne matter what thein instrument may be. 

Fostunarva.—The whole of the West Coast of Africa 
ie very uahealthy for Seegents itis familiarly known 
od oe doh neat grave. 





Lyoung. ma itt a recover his pre- 
sf ay SF ot weed eye but gave; 
_ reaper yiog 5 


weal Boy.—all we can a is big 
accepted om some boats as ordinary seamen at small 
Wages ; bat you will have to search ial you find one. 


Perirs.-Damp ‘he stains, then rub in some powdered 
oxxltc aeid, pour hot water » and rizise out all 
trace of the actd as soon as the s } are removed. 


Mixaxpa.—A pretty decoration —— dishes is made 
by chopping parsley and Jemon rind oe a neers 
ing it over the meat or on the flat edge 


T. &—To one 
quicklime, pour the: tevin sha. babii on 
dod lot stand til next dag, Bhen use the lear water 








add a little bergamot or a little 
en used, but the smell quic 

__Man: aay uae it ab night, only to Sind uo am 
from it in the morning. at night be carefu] not 
Soeehoo mane s cama wie ae flame for five or 
six minutes after application. 


Oosscizycs.— Really conacientions persons often make 
themselves very unbay aap thay cannot live up 
to some of these ps hoe such 
Leow a are not alwa: be My one at ino Nteral sense, 
but taken with pay regard for the existing circum- 


Amatzun.—Take two quarts of water, one ounce of 
Castile soap, and one ounce of white ‘beeswax. Out 
these into to bite and let them dissolve in the water over 
aalow fire. Now tie u string to your cast and dip it~ 
only a minute—in the mixture, swing it in the air for 
five barges dip it again, and when it is perfevtly dry, 
polish it with a dry flannel. 


Datsy.--Judging from the facts stated, it would seem 
that the y peg is somewha' given to morbid 
fancies, and is des: a *% exactly understand what she 
means or feels. If a ia frauk enough to tell the young 
msn that his presence her, he might be quite 
as frank and tell her that other young women do not 
fee! ie that way, and therefore he will seek bis re 


Form Featutrs,—There are no ostrich plambea thin 
‘will always stay in curl if they become damp. What 


are knewn wild Egyptian feathers are very tem 
lossy and ht, and will not w stringy and 
Seoguled #0 ily as thore of other sorte ; but they are 
almost entirely out of use, Very few wild plumes are 
to be found. those now sold are from the domesti- 


cated birds, and are not so fine, firm and durable. 


THE DAYS OF ABSENCE. 


Dear absont one, the days are all too long 
For him who waite; though sweet + eustaders 


throng 
Bach nook and niche of hearth and home for me, 
And dear mute songs kind memory sings of thee. 


Thore is st ge face upon aera oe aes 

gaze, whispered narae. 
Vicemstestescla conia my heart, 
And thrill with sudden tremor as I start. 


of one I mourn— 
A 2 Blan ate through which a form ie borne 
Along the aes way ; a funeral file ; 
A breaking heart—yet I would bravely smile 


If thou couldst leap the barriers of space 
And gaze unseen upon me; not a trace 

Would i reveal of this my lonely pain. 

Ah, when, dear heart, shall we be one agalu 7 


cover es slander is a which is false, 

defarnatory, ax: it may be contained in 

pi letter seen ca by oe at but the p Peron slandered, and yet 
e 


=@ in u can defend on the 
| dhe that atoment wat was true, not defamatory, 
and not m: on an’ , and if the 


action fs raised you should ple mae 4 a lawyer at once. 
Suavy.—To prepare them cut an opening in the side 
of nice fresh figs and take out the inside with a spoon. 
To this add some salted almonds or salted peanuts 
fine, Mix these thoroughly 
be: ether and moisten with a ttle my op Put this 


ee ee ee ere sides of the 
opening ning together. tne filled fige in powdered 
gar. 


WF geo Nan. Foto Teorey rh isa om of melancholia 
been. known 


a ae ee eo 


It may be mit; 
por hers tarry her home occasionally, 
Gad im tines the rmaorbid feeling m: ry A yee Bg away. Tt 18 
& serious sffliction axid mot to ie trit 


a Le agen eagpecd on of two ee 
ey Wo eggs, one sugar, some mu’ 
Soak the aago in one amall breakfast vaptol es iia 
for ten mioutes, Put the milk on to boil. When 
motor Ue tae a 7 Byles: 
Sacra take it off fire. Add th a 
i _ eT ay ad a oy ha ty fe: 
iD! dish, an 6 oven for 
ont half ae boas. . mm 
Tom's Danirxa.—One pound flour, half teaspoonful 
salt, half teaspoonful fentarte acid, ‘three. quarter tea- 
spoonful baking soda, butter milk ; put the ficur fin a 
basin with the salt, soda and tartaric acid, and 
mix ; raake it into a very soft paste with 


Pushes eis % wake plenty of flour on the bake- 
the paste out on it; roll in less than 


have a griddle or hot plate, on which place the scones, 
and bake for five minutes on each side. 

Conrvsro —To find the golden number or year of the 
lunar cycle, add one to g the date, and divide by nineteen, 
then the q t is th ber of cycles since Christ, 
and the remainder is the golden number. The cycle of 
the sun a the twenty- eight years before the days of the 
week return to moaguna 6 ays of the month. The Roman 
indiction was an a of the Roman a inati- 
tuted by Constantine the Great. The Jews began the 
year in March, and their months were alternately. 
twenty-nine and thirty days; and their years of twelve 

lunattons, three hundred and fifty-four yao 
val of the 


Matrer or Fact Youxsa May.—The rem 
glove before shaking bands with a friend had i origin 
in the chivalric feeling that the hand should be un- 
armed on such occasion. In this case, the glove tp taken 
to rep) esent the old militar: gauntlet, jast as the bat 
is raised to « lady for « similar reason, as it. replaces the 
plumed belmet of the Middle Ages. "For like reasone, 
neither gloves nor head dress of any kind, military or 
otherwise, should ever be worn in the resence of the 
Sovereign, unless the Monarch is at the head of the: 
Army in the field. 


Gournmanp.—Wash and dry a rabbit. Cut it up in 
joints, and rub them all over with flour. Put a good 
ounce of butter in a stewpan; make ithot. Fry the 
rabbit all over in it, then add a shop ed onion, and fry 
again; thenalittlepareley, a teacup/ul of tinned toma 

a little pepper. and salt, and one breakfast cupful 
water when it boils. Let all cook for one hour. Take 
out the rabbit and strain the gravy over it. A teacup- 
ful of tomatoes, added to stewed steak or mutton or 


th 


‘i 





Tomato is also very good to stew macar 
little cheese added makes it good. 


Jounz.—Shell peck of young peas, wash the shelia and 
put them on to botl with one quart of water, a little 
salt, teaspoonfulof sugar, boll three-quarters of an hour, 
Pulp thera through a sieve or culleader, and add one 
quart of stock made with bone and anion and carrot 
strained. Pot in the stock and the pulp of the pea pods 
and boil, then add the peas or as many a# you care to 
afford, aud boil till they are tender, about a r of 
an hour, season and serve. If you dry the pode of peas 
you can use them during the winter to fixvour stork or 
soup and they tre ma a The soup may have a 
little chopped parsley and be thickehed with a spoonful 
of corn flour. 

Jo,—Have one and a half pound thin steak, dip tn 
ae 2 made of tablespoonful flour, teaspoonful salt,. 
and same of Pak roll up the he of steak and put 
them in pte-dis put a layer of meat at bottom of 

; skin two sheep's or half an ox kidney, leave out 
the fat, slice them, dip in the seasoning, put o layer in 
the dish, then meat again, and repeat till the dish is 
foll, piling high in the middle ; put some water in for 
gravy, and then make the crust. Beat on egg on o plate; 

have half a pound of butter, quarter pound of flour, 
half teaspoonful baking powder; mix the powder into 
the flour, and chop the butter into small pieces ; 
now pour about a gill of water and a half of the egg 
into the flour, and mix into a stiff paste; roll out 
lengthwise, about quarter of an inch thieks fold in 
three, turn round, and roll lengthwise ageiu ; repeat 
the folding and the rolling, muking tt this time rather 

larger than the dish ; wet the edge of the diah, and’ put 
w sacar of CJ] round, wet the band and lace the 
cutting it to the edge of thé ate ;.notch 
the e caes neatly, and brush*over with the ¢ egg left ;: 
¢ hole in the top and into this put the exde 

a ssa leaf-shaped pieces of paste, with an oruament 
in the centre; when the crust begins to brown tn the 
oven, cover it with a buttered paper, and bake for an 

hour and a half, 











M. V.—Farming is like overs other p it, it 
requires practical experience, and in these days it 
oe much shrewdness to make it pay; if you 

with # farmer in this country now you 
falght ab end of the period you name go out and take 


‘h « farmer in the colony; keep your mon 
agit ps po deb oy until have satiated yourself 
that you could with some prospect of 


Yaxxen.—Put.one pint of water and half a teaspoon- 
a double boiler and 
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over the fire 

vanilla extracts, put into cold, wet moulds and set 

aside in cold place en, ig cream, One 
us 





Tus Lonpon _— can be sent to any part of the 
Weoekte t or Quarterly, 


week, ao ere tren, Saree: Alter: 

Shilling and moaane ~ The yearly subscription 
rag the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Right Shillings and Eighpence, post-[ree, 


Nuxexns, Pants and Vouruns are in prict, 
pit. may eo ohed of all Booksellers, 


NOTIOR.~—Part 429, Now Res Sixpence, post. 
tree, Mightpence. Also V od LEY, bound in cloth, 
Tue INDEX ro Vou. LXVIL ie Now Ready ; Price Oxe 


O@ Avy Lerrens 10 8s Avpxxssen To Tre Eyre or 
Tas Lonpow Reapun, 06, Oatherine Street, Strand, W.d, 


‘et Wo cannot undertake t retum reje tet manu- 
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sont, age: improves its flavour and digestibility. 
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OTHIS TOPPORTION The first of these Monthly Competitions will be held January 30th, 1897, to be followed by others Each Month during/ 1897. Com- 
' : SOAP! petitors sending in the most Coupons win the best Prizes, but every Competitor sending in not less than 50 Sunlight or 50 Lifebuoy 
; atthe Coupons wins a Prize. 

; e oll i tener toe left hand comme ver) 2, * weeees of se pearaicr —— 

‘ f ives i “SUS 7 f ° 
: RULES. I O Whichever Coupons’ the packet ‘contain. Do not seid an advice of 3 
TF aorin Sommbetiters thay outer BACH ov BVERY MONTE Se BITEED J . ’ Coote The Competition wilt CLOSRthe LAST DAY'OF RACH Monti. —_ 

a ort mul t” o ‘ebuo’ 2 t 5, ba send in ° « c it 

& SUNLIGHT! or “LIFEBUOY” Coupors ia SRPARATE PACKETS, | in PRIZES Berk Ait pees ES eS Oe ae oe —_ 











arefally marked on the outside of the postal wrapper “SUNLIGHT” or 


i ty eer this Competitio om the United Kingdom voy eRe Led | CASH, BICYCLES,* 
ol the 7 Disiicts sa sued below WATCHES,t & BOOKS 





REFUSED. 

5. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold ip in dealers’ 
stock will be disqualified. Employees of Lever Brothers, ited, aud 
their families are debarred trou competing. 

















3%. Competitors to save as many “SUNLIGHT SOAP” or “LIFR- 
BUOY BOAP” Wrappers as they may collect Oe off the to of GIVEN FREE wd 3 
each wrapper—that portion coutaini ug the bead ‘SUNLIG SOAP” to 7. Lever Brot! 
or LiL BUOY BOAT." Suclone with tne (called “Counone”)eedeet | For Sunlight and Lifebuoy | Wao courers sous 2 epee Ut 
ot paper stating Competitor R,.. name Gt ey bor fie nee Soap rappers. Limited, as final. 
of Coupons sent in, and forward same (see Rule pa Levers 
LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead 









Brothers, Limited, Por! Sanlight, aear Birkenhead, marked on the postal 
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ij a Ne ft WO | PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT GOUPONS. Tettcicls dasing 1807 : 
i % pe | NAME OF DISTRICT. The 1 tor in each District who ——-——— -- 
' : eac wi cnet tn he eae enibey of Sunagys Hyer 
| ost Die ai ee ee ye Dietuiet tn which he or she resides, will receive a8) san £1,764'0/\0 
i | 1 | tRELanD The 10 ea pee in each District who send in the ne xt largest number will “each ‘Teceive, e 
} ri) thes sew ’ * | carriage paid, at Waeeee "5 epuien, & Lady's or Gentleman's yeemner’ * Bicycle,* with Fleuss 
§ i { a | SCOTLAND. _ | Pneuma' ce £21 stones 2 one $08 b08 805 O08» see eee 17,640 ° 0 
nee | masenameinaen | AF rn each Diazit wis oad tha weet "Wacet price umber will exch recive, 14,118/0|0 ¥ 
by | ey. | at winners option, o y’s ur Gentleman’s d Watch,t price £4 4B 2..........c0secrese0 
im | S | LONDON, MIDDLESEX, KENT, SURREY. | "che remaining @umfight Competitors will each receive Round Boe ‘Books, by Popuiar be 
| 4 | WALES, LANCASHIRE, CHESALRE. | Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Sunlight Coupons sent in ... 10,000/90/0 bie 
i gl farce ae omens > DORNAM,, Wee Total Prizes for Sunlight rece during 1897 . wt (643,816'0 10 ' 
3 AND dD | 
et ey CUMBERLAND, ‘YORK: | PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. | 
ef ~—} --—— — -| The 1 Competitor in each District who sends in the aeeess number of Lifebuoy pee: sasene from 
} 6 | suR Ps RE, HEREFORDSUIRE, MON-| the District in which he or she resides, will receive £21 1,764'0/0 
a | MO mt BaaiRs, BTA eit a | The & Competitors in each District who send in the bm largest umber will each a receive, 
me i nt one SESE, it erecouine. | carriage paid, at winmer’s option, a Lady's or Gentleman's ** Premier ’’ Bicycle,* with Fleuss 
mF NOKTHAMPTONSHIER, OXFORDSHIRE Pneumatic Tyres, price £21 .. 8,820/0 
i ] BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. BERKSHIRE,| The 2O Competitors in each District who send in the next largest number will each ‘Teceive, 
 F ; NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, BUsLAED | at winner’s option, a Lady's or Gontieman’s Rolled Gold Watch,+ ce £24 4s... ... 7,056| 0 
| | SHIRE. LINCOLNSHIRE, HUNTING: | “Whe remaining Lifebaoy Competitors will each receive Cloth- Books, by Popular 
t ; anam | emapesmciptininrsrembeee ____.! Authors, in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sent in ......... epasdvincia cpvese ° 
} 7 NORFOL K, SUFFOLK, > ES g BX. tat Total Prizes for Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... - <2 
ty | HERTFORDSHIRE, SUSSEX. HAME- GRAND TOTAL of all Prixes given for Sunlight and Lifebuoy Coupons 
z | ISLANDS, — LIsui RE, DORSK 18H RE, | * The Bicysles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier” Cycles. 1897 Pattern, manufactured by the New 
i P SOMERSETSHIR®, GLOUCESTER. | “Premier” Cycle Company, Ltd., of Coventry, and 19 and 20, Holborn Viaiuct, London, fitted with Fi 
i SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL | Pneumatic Tyres, Lamplugh $ Saddles and accessories. tPheseare 14-carat Ha U-hunter Rolled Gold Watches, jewelled ¥,-plate. 
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PEPPER TONIC 




















; Promotes Appetite. 

; CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 

f | SHILLING BOTTLES. 

SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
4 | 
, A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

= | A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

q ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 

} ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. : 








SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 
NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


Turse ILiustrare our New Lapras’ Costumes at 


“Wal Design 160, Design 170, Da” 
10/6 1O/ ty 10/6 


Packed in strong leather board box, and sent carriage-paid for 9d. extra. 

The Costumes are made from our noted Avondale Cheviot Serge, in Black, Navy. 
Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Groen, Peacock Green, oA Gee Grey, and consists of 
Fashionable Bodice, trimmed with "O- var ig and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
ekirt. These Costumes are cut and finished in a superior manner, and are by far the 
best Costumes on the market at the price. 


Price only 10/G Complete. 
NOTE.—When ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all sround onaer ae arms and length of skirt in front. If 


the waist measure is over 29in. the Cosrums will be 1/6 extra. 
SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had separately, price 5/6; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Illustrations sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTORING 0, LTD., 
Pais? Design 100, (Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 


Loudon; Published for the Proprietor, “at 26, C. wtherine Street, Strand, t by @. r. ConMPORD ; end printed by Woopeats and Exyaan, 70 to 1%) apne tans apis 
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